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Pick out a day when the world is one mass of 
howling cold and timid souls have scuttled off the 


highway... 

Make that the day to discover the pleasure of 
driving a new Nash. 

Leave your overcoat at home—your gloves, your 
laprobe. You won’t need them. When you step into 
a Nash you step into complete living-room comfort. 
First you will see that the car windows are closed 
to the top. But out of nowhere comes a gentle 
flood of conditioned air, as warm as the living- 
room you've left, yet fresh, invigorating. Into no- 


where vanishes the smoke of your cigarette, the 
moisture of your breath. Windshield and win- 


dows stay sparkling clear 
More amazing still, as you speed along, the 


mercury can change or the wind shift — but front 
seat and back, floor-level and head-level, the tem- 
perature is automatically maintained. 


You're riding in a world all your own—where 
Winter can’t reach you, where drafts can’t touch 


you, and where—winter and summer and the year 


’round—you'll enjoy travel that is free of dust, 


stuffy air, and fickle weather. 
Here is not only the first scientific heating and 
ventilating system for motoring—here is also 
automatic control that outguesses changing 
weather. The silent sentinel of your comfort is the 
Nash ‘‘Weather Eye.’’ You set a dial for the tem- 
perature you like—and it does the rest, automati- 


cally, 
This is ‘‘Weather Eye’’ Magic. It is another of 
the great contributions to tomorrow’s motoring, 


introduced by Nash and perfected by Nash—and 
you'll find it today in the Nash ‘‘600”’ and Nash 


Ambassador cars. 
Ask a friend who owns a Nash or call your Nash 
dealer. Have a Conditioned Air ride yourself— 
and you'll agree, it’s the grandest experience you 


ever had in an automobile! 


Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 











Don’t delay 


Prepare your car for winter now. 
Let your Nor’way* dealer protect 
your radiator against winter. Ask 
him for PEAK*, the completety sate 
permanent type anti-freeze, or 
Nor’way, the long-lasting meth- 
anol anti-freeze with corrosion in- 
hibitor that gives you maximum 
protection at minimum cost. 


Be wise 


Before installing anti-freeze 
ask your dealer to condition 
your radiator for winter with 
Nor’way Cleaner and — 
Nor’way Stop Leak. Nor’way 
Radiator Service—cleaning 
and checking the entire cool- 
ing system— guarantees care- 
free winter driving. Ask him 
about it. 


, 


*Reg. U. S, Pat. Off, 







PERMANENT TY?E 


NTI-PREEZ 


PERMANENT type 


$2 6 5 a gallon 


Mi calles [Herston 


(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


(ariuntion 





METHANOL type 


1.00 a gallon 




















**. .. 1 SHOULD BE enjoying this game, but 
all I can think about is his hair. How lifeless 
it is! I’ll bet it’s hard to comb... and full of 
loose dandruff. He’s got Dry Scalp. Guess 
I’ll tell him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair ‘Tonic!’’ 


Hair looks betfér... 


scalp reels better... 
when you check 


Oty Scalp 
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HOW DIFFERENT his hair looks now! Check 
Dry Scalp yourself with ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. 
A few drops a day make a world of differ- 
ence. Better-looking hair, a better-feeling 
scalp. Loose dandruff is checked, too. Re- 
member, ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no 
alcohol or other drying ingredients. Try it 
also with massage before every shampoo. It’s 
double care . . . both scalp and hair... and 
more economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


REG. U. BS. PAT. OFF. 


~ HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 


NEWSWEEK 
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than any other hair tonic 


Assaying F.D.R. 

I don’t know whether this is written more 
in disgust or anger. But I fail to see the 
reason, dignity, or fairness in any of the 
recent blasts against the late (and much 
lamented) F.D.R. The human mind is a 
strange thing; we make heroes out of despots 
like Napoleon and scapegoats out of sincere 
humanitarians like Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Mrs. Epcar WELCH RANDSOME 
Nashville, Tenn. 


@ Congratulations on your article Diplo- 
macy: Elliott Tells. I read it several days 
ago and have been enjoying it in a chuckling 
way since. 

Mrs. F. M. RILey 

Stockton, Calif. 

The Size of Cincinnati 

If there is anything that gripes me... it 
is the propensity of sports writers, in com- 
menting upon the University of Cincinnati's 
football victory over Indiana, to refer to 
“little Cincinnati” (NEwswEEK, Oct. 7). 

Years ago those who guided the policies of 
UC decided that it was an institution for the 
advancement of culture and learning and not 
the sponsor of a professional football team . . . 

Cincinnati’s claim to distinction [rests} in 
contributions to our civilization more signifi- 
cant than “big-name” football teams. If Cin- 
cinnati wanted a big-time football team more 
than it wanted anything else, a way could 
probably be found to pay for it. 

There is nothing “little” about the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Its 12,000 students and 
faculty of more than 800 entitle it to recogni- 
tion as one of the great universities of this 
country. 


Ear_Le F. Dopps 
Sheffield, Ala. 


- a 


Wallace From All Sides 

Please accept my congratulations on your 
attitude concerning the Waliace speech epi- 
sode. Our family thought the article by 
Ernest K. Lindley was very good imdeed. 
Here's hoping you continue to give both 
sides. 

Mrs. J R. Forr 
West Los Angeles, Calif. 


@ I used to think that Henry Wallace had a 
lot on the ball. He had strong ideas which 
he didn’t mind shouting from the housetops. 
But on the whole he, as part of the party in 
power, expressed his opinions only on those 
issues which were still in the debating stage, 
not on those which had become part of 
established United States policy. Now he’s 
gone off half-cocked twice in the past three 
months and ruffled diplomatic oceans so 
they won’t calm down in another year. He 
got the gate, as he should have, this month, 
but why wasn’t he fired long before? He 
was Roosevelt’s New Deal man, not his 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Trade Mark 


* 


Hand-Carved 
Super Grain 
$5 


Sweeter as the 
years go by 


The KAYWOODIE organization, 
founded in 1851 when life was more 
rugged and isolated than now, has created 
pipe-enjoyment for generations. Our men 
learn it the slow painstaking way. The 
Kaywoodie pipe you see here yields cool, 
pleasurable smoking that Kaywoodie- 
owners call “the Kaywoodie Flavor?’ For 
real pipe-enjoyment, choose Kaywoodie. 
The mouth-pieces are resilient and com- 
fortable, the pipe is proportioned cor- 
rectly, its Synchro-Stem permits quick, 
thorough cleaning, and its im- 
ported briar smokes with 
even-tempered serenity. 
$3.50 to $25, at dealers’ 
Kaywoodie Company, 
New York and London. 
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4 and gets it early too — because, while there’s more 
*Prestone” anti-freeze available than at any time since 
1941—there’s still not quite enough to go round! 


ae 








L jacaperinctions you drive—a slick '46, effort, there won’t be quite enough 
or something older—you'll want to “Prestone” anti-freeze this winter for 
guard against freeze-ups this winter -as everyone. At the first sign of frost, see 
never before. With ‘“Prestone’ anti- your dealer — and drive without worry 
freeze, you're safe—and you know it. all winter long. 

One shot lasts all winter... it doesn’t 
boil away or foam off. And it prevents NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


aS a 


pl Pe NOT BON 4 
rust and corrosion too. 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. s es * EVENTS Rusty : 

It’s better to get this positive protec- Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation it T GALLON 
tion early. For, despite all production UCC] ~ ee > \ SAME PRICE 


The words ‘‘Eveready’’ and ‘‘Prestone’’ are registered trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 





ere’s why there’s still 
a Shortage of America’s 
favorite anti-freeze: 


SEED 


PRESTONE: 


1 “Prestone” anti-freeze, like most 
other products, depends on the 
utilization of raw materials and equip- 
ment drawn from many fields. Recent 
industrial dislocations have affected 
our plant-expansion program, which 
was not authorized during the war. 
Planned for years, it is well advanced; 
but the real benefit will not be fel 
in 1946. 


TRADE-MARK 


YOU'RE SAFE AND YOU KNOW IT!“_ONE SHOT LASTS ALL WINTER 


\ 


“Prestone’’ anti-freeze must be pro- 

duced and packaged long before 
cold weather. Last spring and summer 
the food shortage diverted packaging 
materials to the need of starving mil- 
lions, and adversely affected our abil- 
ity to meet 1946 requirements. So 
your dealer may be selling ‘‘Prestone” 
anti-freeze from 5-gallon cans in ad- 
dition to the familiar 1-gallon cans. 
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SEABOARD SERVES THEM ALL 


>» A new car for the Smiths .... trucks for Bill Jones’ contracting 


business .. . new equipment to increase production at the Blank Manu- 


ACN CANN... 9 ow vogonain Gann, ron chem 


>» Whatever the need, Seaboard Finance Company, with offices from 
coast to coast, stands ready to provide financial counsel and assistance. 


By serving the needs of people in all walks of life, Seaboard 


helps keep the nation’s production in high gear . . . points the 


way to better living for Mr. and Mrs. America! 


w a 

SE i B Uf H a EIGHT BELLS ...AND ALL 1S WELL 

=H Newsweek, October 28, ~ 1946, ~ Volume XXVIII, No, 18. “Newsweek i is | published — be wee''ty PUBLICATIONS, INC., 350 Dennison Ave., Dayton 1, wae printed in U.S.A. Entered as second 
class matter February 18, 1938, at Postoffice of Dav Orie. under the Act of March 3, ig79. Subscription $5 “0 a year in U S.A. 
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This harvest is only half ihe battis' 


When the crops are in and the fields 
lie quiet in the autumn sun, America’s 
great campaign for food is still un- 
finished. There’s another front where 
it must go forward every single.day — 
on the dairy farm. 

Here is a rich, white harvest which 
has to be reaped twice daily. It’s a 
harvest of health and vitality, too—and 
the need for it knows no seasons. Milk 
is not only nature’s most perfect food, 
but-a hungry world wants more of it 
than ever before in human history. 


Fortunately, there is an abundance 


of milk and dairy products for the 
American family today. Hard work 
by the nation’s dairy farmers and grow- 
ing public appreciation of milk’s value 
have brought about a 20% increase in 
production since before the war. 


We at National Dairy are helping 
our farmers achieve still greater pro- 
duction through more widespread 
application of dairy science. Our lab- 
oratories, too, continue their constant 
vigilance — guarding the high stand- 
ards of our products. No effort is 
spared to protect this precious harvest. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food .. . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and mate- 
rials... as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 
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NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 





















Wild deese flying ? 


To change to Cold-Test 


QUAKER 










Make a date | QUAKER 
| STATE 





Retail price 3 5¢ 
ber quart 








Quaker State 


STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY. PENNA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Associatien 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
World War Two man or Truman’s political 


bedfellow. 


P. Rocer HENDERLIDER 
Des Moines, Iowa 


@ Why crucify Henry Wallace simply be- 
cause he’s the only man who’s got courage 
enough to express his opinions, knowing they 
are embarrassing to the short-sighted men 
temporarily in control of our government? 
Just wait till 48 . . . Wallace still speaks for 
the common man... and the common man 
knows how to vote. 


Max RINGLER Ducat 
Detroit, Mich. 
Britain, Take It Away 
That bed in the Britain Can Make It ex- 
position (NEwswEEK, Oct. 21)! Closing 
people up like sardines in a can just because 
the British don’t have sense enough to heat 





International 


Unwanted: Breakfast in the British bed 


their houses! As far as the electrically heated, 
thermostatically controlled bed of the future 
is concerned, my wife and I say that Britain 
Can Keep It. 


QueENTIN B. KNIGHT 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ntl 


The Geiger Counter 

In your issue of Sept. 30, Page 61, I notice 
the umpteenth mention I’ve seen of a “Geiger 
counter” Almost everybody, including my- 
self, understands it is a measuring instru- 
ment for radioactivity, as witness its use 
after the Bikini tests, but who first invented 
it and where is the inventor now? 


‘ L. V. DunLapP 
Chicago, IIl. 


He was Hans Geiger Ph.D., a German 
scientist and professor born in 1882. Dr. 
Geiger held teaching posts at universities in 
Manchester, Berlin, Kiel, and Tubingen un- 
til 1936, when he took a post at the Berlin 
Technische Hochschule. According to the 
first postwar issue of a German scientific 














Address all correspondence rega réing super 

tions to Circulation Department, 

Building, Broadway and 42nd Street, tel York 
18, New York. Changes of Address: Send both 

old and new addresses, and allow four weeks for 

change to become effective. ption Prices: 
U.S. and Hawaiian editions: $5.00 one year, 

$7.50 oes years, $10 three years. Foreign 

age $2.00 a year, Special rate for members of 
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THE UNIVERSAL ‘JEEP’ JOINS™ ) 
THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
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When tragedy threatens offshore, the Coast Guard must 
get there—and does! 


To aid in rescue work and serve a host of daily dut- 








ce *YOU, T00, CAN JOIN “= _ nt tne —— — soon wear the colors 

rer of the United States Coast Guard. 

ahh THE U.S. COAST GUARD The military “Jeep” served the Coast Guard well 

we during the war. Now, the wider utility and special abili- 

al The United States ties of the peacetime Universal “Jeep” will help the 
Coast Guard offers service modernize for top efficiency. 

real opportunity to The stop-at-nothing 4-wheel drive of the “Jeep” will 
men between the ages take dinghy-dory trailers over the rough terrain and 

4 of 17 and 25. See the deep sands of ocean and lake shores. A power winch, 

an | nearest Coast Guard operated by the “Jeep” Engine, will help beach rescue 

Dr. FP Recruiting Office boats. Remote Coast Guard stations will depend on 

sin about a future for you “Jeeps” to bring in men and supplies, regardless of 

un- 9 in the Coast Guard. weather and road conditions. 

yr Its versatility, power and economy have brought the 

tific Universal “Jeep” world-wide acceptance as an efficient 

— Sa tool for business, agriculture and public services. 

—| 9 } Willys-Overland Motors, Toledo, Obio 








MAKERS OF AMERICA'S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
Ya 


: ; ' 
|] For rouse Joss or every xino...GET A yeep 














EVER SEE A BUILDING WITH 


A PERMANENT WAVE ? 


WHAT'S THIS 2 A building dressed with permanent waves? Hard to believe, 
yet in a sense that’s just what it is. For this plant is sided and 
roofed with K&M “Century” Asbestos Corrugated ... whose 
rippled ruggedness provides permanent protection for plants all 
over the country. 


AND YOU'LL BE SURPRISED to know that “Century” Corrugated is finding 
equal favor in the decorative schemes of theatres, restaurants, 
cocktail lounges. Matter of fact, its strength-building corruga- 
tions, low first cost, freedom from maintenance, resistance to fire 
and other building material enemies, make it ideal for almost any 
type of construction. 


WANT TO KNOW MORE about this versatile building material? Just write 
us for full information on “Century” Asbestos 
Corrugated and Flat Lumber ... or other K&M 
asbestos products: textiles, paper and millboard, 
insulations, acoustical materials. 


Aatne made sbeslos eee 


Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve 
mankind since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 
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publication just arrived in this country, Geiger 
contracted a rheumatic ailment in 1943, and 


died of it in Berlin during September 1945. | 


oe 


Cyrano in Canada 

In your issue of Oct. 7, under the caption 
Transition: Debut, you state that, in the 
last 50 years Cyrano de Bergerac was never 


played in Canada by professionals. 


I wish to contradict this assertion, as 
Montreal has seen Rostand’s play . . . The 
first [performance] of which was in 190] 
with the noted French actor, M. Prad. 


C. O. LAMONTAGNE 
Montreal, Que. 


Father Coughlin 

I keep a file of NEWSWEEK, and every once 
in a while I get curious about the where. 
abouts of men and women who once com- 
manded the nation’s headlines. 

Can you tell me what has happencd to 
Father Coughlin? 

Mrs. Duncan L. Smitu 


Seattle, Wash. 


Father Coughlin is confining himself to his Vj 
parochial work as pastor of the Shrine of the ¥ 


Little Flower in Royal. Oak, Mich. 


oe 


Tally Ho! 


Reading in your esteemed periodical of the J 


scarcity of meat in your country, I wonder if 


the United States fully comprehend the f 


havoc that may be caused to poultry flocks 








| "Newsweek 
The hunt: A way to more meat? 


by depredations of foxes. In England plagues © 


of foxes are kept in hand by hunting. 


Might not the United States have fuller 7 
meat safes if the hunt were more in favor? q 


Crecit B. B. HENDERSON 
The Brambles, Lower Highchurch 
Bucks, England 


Profit Prophet 


The revelations of the House Merchant ” 
Marine Committee of the enormous “profits” 7 
made by war contractors—particularly in the © 
case of Henry J. Kaiser (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 7) 7 
—will, apparently, begin a new course of | 


public miseducation in economics. 


A large proportion of workers believe | 
vaguely, that profits come automatically to | 
all businessmen; that it’s all a matter of 17 
bookkeeping. It is very difficult to convince ~ 

(Continued on Page 12) ” 
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The RCA Electron M leroscope’s magnifying power is now doubled—from 100,000 to more than 200,000 times! 


A new weapon “pointed at the heart” of tuberculosis! 


This improved RCA Electron Microscope 
can recognize 50,000 distinct particles in 
the width of a hair! 


Through such magnification, never be- 
fore possible, science can now examine the 
structure of the tuberculosis bacillus (shown 
above) —in its vital search to learn why 
these organisms behave the way they do. 


Until the electron microscope came to 
the aid of disease fighters, scientists had 
seen this bacillus only as pin-point specks 
in optical microscopes. Today they can ex- 
amine the membrane, body structure and 
details of this killer. 


New knowledge of the fine structure of 


*Victrola T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





viruses and living cells will also be of 
inestimable value in the battle against still 
unconquered diseases. 


The RCA Electron Microscope was 
developed and perfected at RCA Labora- 
tories. And whenever you see an RCA 
Victor Victrola* or radio or television re- 
ceiver you know that the pioneering and 
research of these same RCA Laboratories 
are behind it, making it one of the finest 
instruments of its kind science has yet 
achieved. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20 .. . Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sunday, 2:00 P. M., East- 
ern Standard Time, over the NBC Network. 





Bi 

THE RCA ELECTRON MICROSCOPE 
is now essential equipment in many 
hospitals, universities, research 
laboratories and industrial plants. 
For further details, write to RCA 
Victor Division, Camden, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


BUILDING YOUR NEW HOUSE 


with J&SL Steel Junior Beams 


DRAWN FOR JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION BY ORIGON MAC PHERSON 
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STEEL JUNIOR BEAMS FOR FLOORS OF 
YOUR NEW HOUSE CAN BE SHIPPED 
AT ONCE FROM J&L WAREHOUSES 


A J&L steel Junior Beam floor will give strength 
and long life to that new house of yours at no extra 
cost. The steel beams for this unique floor system 
are waiting for you now at the nearest J&L ware- 
house. Junior Beam steel-and-concrete floors provide 
a rigid, vibration-free, shrinkproof floor system as an 
integral part of the house foundation. They form a 
firestop between the basement and the remainder of 
your house. Also, they prevent moisture from rising 
through partition walls. 

With Junior Beam floors you eliminate settling 
caused by shrinking of wooden joists. Consequently, 
your beautiful plaster walls and ceilings will not be 
marred by unsightly cracks. Your doors and win- 
dows will not twist and stick. Junior Beam floors 
reduce the hazard of fire. They protect from termites, 
mice and other vermin. 


Now is the time, in the blueprint stage of your 
hopes and plans, to consult your architect or builder 
about the fine, solid floor system provided by these 
exclusive J&L light structural steel members. You 
will appreciate them for the expense they save on 


upkeep. Their long life will protect your investment 
in your home for many years, 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 


STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA (=m 


J&L SERVICE WAREHOUSES: CHICAGO * CINCINNATI - DETROIT 
PITTSBURGH * MEMPHIS * NEW ORLEANS ° LONG ISLAND CITY,N.Y.* 


* Operated by Jones & Laughlin Stee! Service, Inc. 








STOUT STEEL FLOORS 


Simplicity of placing Junior Beam floors 
is demonstrated in large illustration. Steel 
beams though strong arelight, can be handled 
easily by one or two men. Wooden form is 
built around beams. When concrete is 
poured it forms solid cap over foundation 
of house. Small, cut-away drawing above 
shows Junior Beams, reinforcing rods, con- 
crete slab and detail of partition wall that 
will interest your architect and builder. It 
also shows parquet hardwood floor laid in 
mastic. Provision can be made just as easily 
to place nailing strips in concrete to receive 
conventional floor. Carpets, linoleum, tile, 
terrazzo, composition block coverings are 
readily laid on this slab, too. 





Steel-and-concrete floors available now. 
Junior Beams are being stocked in seven 
strategically located J&L Warehouses in 
New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Memphis and New Orleans. 


Hollywood studio technique will be adopted 
by University of Illinois in new housing 
demonstration center and production yard. 
It will provide unlimited possibilities for 
experiments which cannot be done in in- 
dividual homes. Complete homes or houses 
without roofs or with cut-away sect’ons 
for study and photography can be built 
on the “set.” 


Junior Beams and Channels, exclusive 
Jones & Laughlin products, are structural 
steel sections literally “junior” to the well- 
known heavy structural members. Rolled 
on a J&L designed bar mill, they afford 
strength with minimum weight. Junior 
Beams have fiber stress of 18,000 pounds 
per square inch, yet 10” beam weighs only 


g lbs. per foot compared to 25.4 lbs. per 
foot for same size standard beam. 


- 


Ornamental stairs in many houses are 
fabricated from J&L Junior Channels. They 
give rigid support to slate, tile, marble, or 
terrazzo treads, risers and heavy wrought 
railings, Junior Channels and Jal-Tread 
checker floor plate provide non-skid, fire- 
proof basement stairs, 


Your recreation room will be more attrac- 
tive in your Junior Beam house. The under- 
side of the concrete slab and the beams, 
when painted, provide an attractive ceiling. 
Electrical conduit can be concealed in the 
slab itself. If you wish, metal lath can be 
clipped to underside of beams and ceiling 
plastered as in any other room, 


Booklets available on Junior Beams and 
Junior Channels, Prospective owners, con- 
tractors, engineers, architects will be inter- 
ested in folder “Nine Simple Steps,” showing 


how easily Junior Beams are installed. Other 
booklets, “‘Engineering Data,” “Junior 


Channels” and “Floors for Residences,” give 


additional information. For copies write 


Publicity Manager, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

















Will it help you 


From now on, the ability to turn 
out the goods will be the key to the 
winning and holding of markets. 
One major accident to a plant’s tur- 
bines, boilers, engines or electrical 
equipment may well forfeit that 


Concern’s opportunities. 

So it’s important for you to know 
just howreliable your present power 
equipment is. Can it be depended 
on to stay with you in the com- 
petitive race, or has war weariness 


developed in it dangerous condi- 
tions that need attention? 


Many manufacturers meet this 
particular production problem by 


having Hartford Steam Boiler's 


insurance and its accompanying 


DELIVER THE GOODS? 


engineering service work with 
them. The Company inspects regu- 
larly each piece of power equip- 
mentit insures. And these thorough 
inspections are based on experience 
gained during 80 years of specializ- 


ing in just this one exacting line — 


. power-equipment insurance, 


Engineering and underwriting 
facilities of an unusual kind have 
made Hartford Steam Boiler first 
choice, by a wide margin, among 
concerns operating power and pres- 
sure equipment. Ask your agent or 


broker how these 
facilities canbe fitted 


to the specific needs 
of your plant. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Rollers « Pressure Vessels » Steam, Gas and Diesel Enpines » Turbines » Electrical Equipment 
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(Continued from Page 8) 
the average worker that his employer cannot 


pay unlimited wages if he wants to. 
It makes just as much sense to say that 


war contractors made billions on a few thov. 
sand dollars of capital as to say that Uncle 
Sam made billions in income taxes out of 


the war without risking any capital at all, 
If the various communities want to do 


a public service, they could do a much 
needed one by defining the word “profit” 
every time they use it. 


Hersert L. Trotrer 
Boston, Mass. 


Byrnes’s Birthday 

I see in the Oct. 7 Periscope you say Sec- 
retary Byrnes is 67 years old. I have a hunch 
he is older and have been seeking to prove 
my point. However, his age does not seem 
to be shown in Who’s Who in America or 
the other standard reference books. What's 
the score anyway? 

ArtTHouR HEwisTon 
Portland, Maine 


Sixty-seven is right. Mr. Byrnes was born 
on May 2, 1879, although Byrnes has not in- 
cluded that information in recent reference 
works, 


MNES YOM EET 


Ideals in Stone 

My son fought to free Europe. He fought 
for the ideals expressed in stone on the side 
of Mount Rushmore, S.D., and not for the 
ideals we now see expressed in stone on the 
streets of Ljubljana, Yugoslavia, according to 
the picture on page 60 of your Oct. 14 issue, 

Would any real American fight to put Tito 
and Stalin alongside the heads on Mount 
Rushmore? 
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+ Tito and Stalin in Ljubljana 
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First thing in the morning... 


ry Bordens-the new instant coffee 
made especially for breakfast / 


We don’t have to tell you folks how 
nice it would be to have instant coffee 
for breakfast—for that early morning 
rush, when time’s so short. 

“Sure,” you say, “but how good is 
the coffee? Show us an instant coffee as 
swell as our best ground coffee—and 
we'll buy and bless you.” 

“Fair enough,” says Borden. “We'll 
waste no words. Either Borden’s has it, 





when everybody’s rushed... 


or you don’t pay! It'll taste as good as 
your favorite ground coffee every day 


—or your money back!’’* 


You see, Borden’s was made for break- 
fast—not just for occasional use. It’s 
all coffee—not a half-and-half “‘café’- 
type mixture! And what coffee! Serve it 
by the cup or by the pot. Serve it to the 
whole family. Serve it for every meal. 
If we aren’t right, the treat’s on us! 


Tastes as good as your favorite 
ground coffee—or money back / 


© tHE BORDEN Co. 


* Use at least half a jar of Borden’s. Then, if you don’t agree it tastes as good as your favorite ground coffee, send us the jar 
with the unused contents, and we'll cheerfully refund your money. The Borden Co., 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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PICTURE POLLS: Covers are always in- 
teresting to subscribers and others who 


like to know just how NeEwsweex’s 
“showcase” subject is selected each week. 






Guillumette-O, C, Sweet 


Public’s choices 
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turally their'choices differed. 


The survey showed that the average 
American, even through a period of 
strikes, black markets, and shortages, is 
still more influenced by his heart than 
by his pocketbook or politics. The public 


Of course, the news is the principal fac- 
tor influencing the choice, But the public 
taste and artistic quality naturally are 
given important weight. So we conducted 
one of our own polls to find out which 
of twenty typical 1946 covers the general 
public preferred. Then we stacked the re- 
sults against the tastes of a group of the 
best-known professional art directors, Na- 
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USCG-© Karsh-Ottawa 
Combined choices 


Was not particularly interested in Chester 
Bowles, John L. Lewis, Harry Truman, or ° 
Harold Stassen as cover subjects—even 
though art directors ranked the first two 
covers high. No. 1 choice of John Doe 
was the Memorial Day silhouette of a 
Coast Guardsman kneeling by his bud- 
dy’s grave. Second place went to the hun- 
gry European child, and third to the 
young American leaving for peacetime 
military training. 

The art directors picked as their favor- 
ite the “Musk-Ox Man,” a member of 
Canada’s Arctic expedition. They gave 
second to the graveside silhoutte, third 
to the color photo of Chester Bowles, and 
fourth to George Bernard Shaw, who also 
ranked high (sixth) with the public. Less 

















RCAF-O, C, Sweet 
Professionals’ choices 


influenced than the public by the emo- 
tional pull of the photos, they ranked the 
European child far down the line. 

We might as well blushingly admit 
that NEWSWEEK'S own executives were 
polled. Our choices paralleled those of 
the art directors and the public on many 
subjects. But our favorite as a striking 
cover—a color close-up of John L. Lewis 
—ranked last with the public. The art di- 
rectors, however, made us feel a little 


better. They ranked it fifth. 


THE COVER: As the country returns to- 
ward a free, uncontrolled economy, 


58,000,000 jobholders like Herman C. 
Kreitsch, 68-year-old Ford toolmaker, will 
face many fateful problems. The biggest 
will be to keep up with the rising cost 
of living. If he demands and gets higher 
wages, the price spiral will rise accord- 
ingly and his dollar will buy less. If he 
just waits for better prices, increased pro- 
duction should bring them about—but 
how soon he can only guess. For the key 
role his wages play in the nation’s econ- 
omy, see pages 70 and 23. 
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On the green, an argument over a 
few strokes more or less is not too 
serious (or is it?). But let an argument 
flare up between a manufacturer and 
a customer over performance figures— 
when there’s a question whether the 
product has fulfilled its guarantee— 
and there you have something mighty 
serious. Especially if there’s no accept- 
able proof on either side. Then the 
guarantor has everything to lose. 

And that’s one reason why so many 
builders of so many different types of 
products are building-in Veeder-Root 
Countrol as an integral feature of de- 
sign. Orher reasons: Added utility, new 
sales appeal, new convenience and 
savings for users. But what's Countrol? 





Accurate “‘ Facts-in-Figures,”’ sup- 
plied by a standard Veeder-Root 
Counting Device, and related either 
to elapsed time, or to time-interval 
remaining (see the interesting in- 
stance* below). Where can Countrol 
be applied? To practically any 
machine, product or process operated 
mechanically, electrically, or by flow. 

See a Veeder-Root engineer. He'll 






Heres the least of your troubles... 
when you dont keep everything under “COUNTROL 


help you to get a guarantee witness 
you can count on... and also to find, 
in your product, some new merchan- 
dising feature that you had never 
counted on. Write. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 
Hartford 2, Connecticut 
In Canada: Veeder-Rootof Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


In England: Veeder-Root Ltd. (New address on 
request) 


The Counting House of Industry 








Veeder-Root COUNTROL in JET PLANES 


*Interesting instance of limitless adaptability of V-R Countrol 
is this special counter developed to show jet pilots how many 
gallons of fuel they have remaining in their tanks at all times. 
Counter subtracts from original number showing total gallons 


when tank is full. 
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What's Behind Today’s 
News and What's to Be Expected 


™ > 
in Tomorrow s 
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Capital Straws 





Amy and Navy officials are object- 
ing strenuously to a new, unpublicized 
reduction in expenditures ordered by the 
President in line with his desire to bal- 
ance the budget . . . White House aides 
sav President Truman takes the prob- 
lems besetting him philosophically, view- 
ing them in their historical context as 
typical and inevitable postwar disloca- 
tions. They say he notes that his prob- 
lems are not so serious as those that 
plagued Andrew Johnson after the Civil 
War or Woodrow Wilson after the first 
world war... Admiral of the Fleet Leahy, 
the President’s Chief of Staff, refuses to 
play ball with his Navy colleagues who 
oppose unification of the armed forces. 
Leahy is sympathetic to Truman’s merger 
ideas . . . The New Deal wing in the 
Administration has recommended that 
Truman appoint to his staff Edward 
Prichard, a youthful Vinson protégé who 
is now counsel to the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 


Truman’s Mail 


Despite big headlines, the White 
House received a very small telegraph 


and mail response to the Wallace ouster. 


and the decontrol of meat. These actions 
brought in only 200 messages each. The 
furor over the Case labor bill and the 
President’s action in the railroad strike 
last May totaled 60,000 letters and tele- 
grams. This was an all-time high for the 
Truman administration. Even this, how- 
ever, fell far short of the record-break- 
ing total of 100,000 messages received 
by F. D. R. in 1934, while Congress was 
debating bonus payments to veterans. 


Scientific Research Race 


A campaign for increased appropria- 
tions for scientific research and develop- 
ment will be pressed in the new Congress 
on the basis of Soviet action in more 
than doubling its huge research budget 
(see page 47). Funds for aviation re- 
search, including those of the AAF, 
Navy, and National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, are $311,362,000 for 
1947, down 16% from 1946. The total for 
research and development, including that 
for the atom bomb, is $801,000,000. Rus- 
Sias total now is 6,300,000,000 rubles, 


or more than $1,260,000,000 at the 
current exchange rate of approximately 
five rubles to the dollar. 


Capital Changes 

Besides the new faces that are likely 
to appear in Congress after the election, 
many others will be brought to Wash- 
ington for top positions in the executive 
branch. There are about 25 high-ranking 
jobs now open and other officials want 
to quit. Changes also are likely in the 
Cabinet. It is no secret that Labor Sec- 
retary Schwellenbach; Agriculture Secre- 
tary Anderson, Navy Secretary Forrestal, 
and War Secretary Patterson have all 
talked about resigning, but they have 
been prevailed upon by Truman to stick 
to their jobs. Some advisers want to make 
Forrestal, a vigorous and outspoken advo- 
cate of Byrnes’s foreign policy, Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain and to groom him 
to be Secretary of State in case ill health 
forces Byrnes to step down. 


National Notes 


The United Public Workers of Amer- 
ica (CIO) has sent a full-time organizer 
to Panama to “consolidate” the unicn’s 
membership, claimed at 21,000 canal 
workers. Army officials are particularly 
disturbed because of alleged leftist in- 
fluences in the UPWA and one of the 
last places they want to see it “consoli- 
dated” is around the Panama Canal... 
Stacked-up mail received by Henry Wal- 
lace since he was fired from the Cabinet 
was being answered last week on his 
personal letterhead by girls on the staff 
of Irving Richter, left-wing legislative 
representative of the CIO’s United Auto- 
mobile Workers in Washington . . . The 
Army, in a nationwide ceremony on 
Armistice Day, will return to the State 
National Guards all the flags which their 
units carried in battles all over the world, 
including the tattered remnants of one 
found on Corregidor . . . Treasury Sec- 
retary Snyder will go to Mexico City as 
Truman’s representative for the inaug- 
uration of President-elect Aleman .. . 
Dr. Thomas Parran, chief of the Public 
Health Service, is a candidate to head up 
the new World Health Organization. 


Trivia 

One of the issues dodged by President 
Truman at the height of the meat crisis 
was a request from several organizations 


‘to proclaim a “Foot Comfort Week” . . . 


Throughout the meat discussions, the 
President’s press aides were pestered with 
queries on White House menus. The 


Truman eating habits were almost as 
closely guarded as the atom bomb... 
Coming out of the President's office, 
Postmaster General Robert E. Hannegan 
staved off embarrassing questions on 
meat by singling out United Press corre- 
spondent Merriman Smith. “I’ve just 
bought a copy of your book [“Fhank You, 
Mr. President’] and I'd like you to auto- 
graph it for me.” “You mean to say,” 
Smith replied, “that you bought only one 
copy for all six members of your family?” 





Trends Abroad 


Rich for more trouble in Portugal. 
Long-existing democratic underground 
elements have not given up the fight to 
unseat powerful Premier Salazar .. . 
I. G. Farben operators are high on the 
continuing Nazi war-crime-trial list cited 
last week by President Truman in his let- 
ter to Justice Robert H. Jackson. The 
prosecution staff in Germany has asked 
the Treasury Department to send rein- 
forcements of lawyers and economists to 
press cases against the industrialists . . . 
The Papal Secretaryship of State is likely 
to remain vacant for a considerable time. 
Pope Pius takes a keen interest in foreign 
affairs and prefers to act as his own Sec- 
retary of State . . . Washington experts 
on Russia see a bad omen for U. S.-Soviet 
relations in Moscow’s current purge of 
intellectuals. They fear the purge indi- 
cates that the Kremlin is preparing to 
mobilize the Russian people mentally 
and emotionally against the Western 
Powers and especially against the U.S. 


Stalin’s Successor 

Although rivalry for the aging Stalin’s 
leadership continues to agitate the Polit- 
buro, Washington analysts see little 
prospect of party disruption at his death. 
They conclude that his personal maneuv- 
ers and organization changes have made 
the system nearly impregnable to internal 
upsets. A network of interlocking army, 
Communist party, and NKVD_intelli- 
gence units makes conspiracies within 
the Politburo almost suicidal. Spontane- 
ous uprisings from below or intrigues 
between lower and higher officials are 
blocked by a command system holding 
each man responsible to his immediate 
superior. Stalin, believed to have already 
picked his immediate successor, is ex- 
pected to keep the decision to himself 
until the end approaches, then notify the 
nominee by giving him the network 
charts, which are the keys to power, 
with a confirming testament. His continu- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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ing shifts of favor make guessing hazard- 
ous, but Washington surmises his choice 
is a seoxetary of the party, Malenkoff, a 
calculating young official whom they 
consider as ruthless as Stalin himself. 
His present relationship to Stalin dupli- 
cates the one Stalin had with Lenin. 


The U. S. and Poland 


The real reason why Oscar Lange, 
Polish Ambassador to the U. S., called on 
Dean Acheson, Under Secretary of State, 
the other day was that Poland feared the 
department was planning to wipe out its 
credits for reasons similar to those which 
canceled $90,000,000 in credits and war 
surplus materials to Czechoslovakia. 
American-Polish relations are at a new 
low. The U. S. Embassy in Warsaw is bit- 
ter over the arrests of scores of American 
citizens in Poland. Many were arrested 
immediately after calling at the embassy 
regarding their citizenship status. The 
U.S. has made strong protests over the 
incidents, but the notes have not yet 
been made public. 


Yugoslav Expansion 

The Yugoslav Government will shortly 
startle the world with a new territorial 
claim, this time against Austria. Marshal 
Tito will demand that the province of 
Carinthia, which he claims is inhabited 
by Slovenes, be incorporated into the 
federated Yugoslav republic. The U.S. 


is vigorously opposed to any further ex- 
pansion of Yugoslav territory. 


Censored Film Idol 


Berliners last week were somewhat 
mystified when the name of a new “dem- 
ocratic” matinee idol did not appear on 
posters, in programs and advertisements, 
or at the much ballyhooed premiére of 
the first German postwar movie, “The 
Murderers Are Among Us,” made by a 
Russian-licensed studio and now showing 
throughout the Soviet zone. The reason: 
the part of a young Wehrmacht physician 
who is inspired by the heroine to the 
democratic way of life was played by 
Ernst Borchert, a prominent German 
actor. Borchert, it was discovered, is a 
Nazi who had falsified his questionnaire 
and now is in custody awaiting trial. The 
red-faced Russians, who already were 
distributing the film widely through their 
Sovexportfilm, pleaded with the Western 
allies not to publicize their error. As a 
result all Berlin newspapers carried 
lengthy reviews of the propaganda film 


without mentioning the star’s name. 


Bitch Resdos 


Great Britain is facing the greatest 
wave of emigration in its history with 
511,000 already waiting to leave the 
country and the list growing daily. About 
three-fifths of the emigrants are headed 


for Australia or Canada. Most are be- 
tween 20 and 35; many are married 


couples who say they believe that over- 
seas “our children will get a_ better 


chance.” The number going to the U.S. 


is limited by the immigration quota of 
65,000 a year. 


Unexpected Soviet Gestures 


From two opposite corners of the globe 
last week came unusual evidence of So- 
viet-American cooperation. In Korea, the 
U.S. political representative was invited 
to the Soviet zone, where he was given 
complete freedom of movement. In 
Germany, Soviet representatives on the 
Allied Control Commission suddenly 
withdrew from their stubbornly held po- 
sitions and accepted U.S. proposals on a 
variety of matters including uniformity in 
dealings with the press and the apprehen- 
sion and punishment of war criminals. 





Sugar Outlook 


Despite gloomy government esti- 
mates, sugar-industry officials insist 
that the sugar shortage, aggravated in 
the East by the ship and truck strikes, 
will begin to ease after the first of the 
year. They say that U. S. supplies should 
total some 8,000,000 tons—about 5,000,- 
000 from Cuba’s record crop, which will 
be available early in the year, 1,600,000 
tons of domestic beet and cane, 800,000 
from Puerto Rico, and 600,000 from Ha- 
waii, They believe that not more than 
1,000,000 tons of this total will be 
shipped to Europe, a 700,000-ton cut 
from the amount allotted by the Interna- 
tional Food Council in 1946. The remain- 
der, representing an increase of 25% over 
the 5,600,000 tons available to U. S. con- 
sumers this year, should support an 
equivalent rise in manufacturers’ allot- 
ments and in household rations. 


Aid for Italy 


The official figures haven’t been given 
out yet, but Italy will save at least $37,- 
500,000 because of the generosity of thé 
U.S. delegation to the Paris peace con- 
ference. Secretary of State Byrnes, at the 
suggestion of Ambassador Dunn, volun- 
teered to scale down by 75% U. S. claims 
against Italy for an estimated $50,000,- 
000 damage to property belonging to 
American nationals. Also Italy will be per- 
mitted to pay in lire, enabling the Italian 
Government to use its scarce dollars for 
other purposes. The net effect will be to 
speed Italian recovery. In this connection 
President Truman is expected to give ac- 
tive support to a loan to Italy. 


Business Footnotes 


Anticipating a return to a_ buyers’ 
market possibly within four or five 
months, several big retailers are closely 
checking their inventories and reducing 
prices on “sticky” items to avoid getting 
caught with them. A decline in purchases 
of high-priced merchandise is already 
being noted by metropolitan stores . . . 
Among the retail articles expected to 


drop in price well in advance of a gen- 
eral price decline are watches and the 


= a 


newer brands of toasters and electric 
irons . . . The traditional “nickel” bottle 
of pop may go to 6 cents soon. Soft. 
drink stocks in Wall Street recently an- 
ticipated the move with a 15% rise. 





Book Notes 


Winston Churchill is hard at work 
on his history of the war, hoping to 
finish the first volume by April and fol- 
low quickly with others. He dictates from 
his bed to a secretary until lunch: Jater 
he resumes dictation in the library, strid- 
ing back and forth. He sees few visitors 
and lets only parliamentary and party 
duties take time from the book .. . Elmer 
Irey, former chief of the Treasury en- 
forcement agencies, is writing a book 
about His many years of tracking down 
tax evaders, counterfeiters, and rum run- 
ners. Among his major catches: Al Ca- 
pone, Nucky Johnson, Tom Pendergast, 
and Moe Annenberg . . . James Ramsey 
Ullman, author of “The White Tower,” 
will have a new book ready for 1948, 
It’s based on material gathered on a re- 
cent trip to the Amazon River region. 


Spanish Prisoner Returns 

Post Office officials are fighting a 
startling postwar revival of the 300-year- 
old Spanish prisoner racket which is 
taking an estimated $600,000 a year from 
gullible Americans. An international ring, 
currently operating from Mexico, is 
flooding the U.S. with lurid 2,000-word 
letters along this line: About $4,000 is 
requested to secure the release from a 
Mexican jail of an impoverished prisoner, 
a former banker, and to aid his beautiful 
(as photographs attest) daughter, in re- 
turn for which the benefactor will re- 
ceive “the one-third part of $300,000" 
which the prisoner. has secretly stored 
somewhere in Texas. Upon arrival in 
Mexico to negotiate with go-betweens, 
the victim is sooner or later relieved of 
his money. The operators cannot be ex- 
tradited to the U. S. for prosecution, but 
the PO is asking banks to warn custom- 
ers and is attempting to track down 
the letters. 


Miscellany 

After a study of some 100 comedians 
to select a permanent foil for Ginny 
Simms, the choice has narrowed down 
to Danny Thomas, Donald O’Connor, or 
Billy De Wolfe. These three will be 
tested on forthcoming broadcasts . . : 
“Love Goes to Press,” the play about war 
correspondents in Italy by Martha Gell- 
horn and Virginia Cowles which ran in 
London this summer, is scheduled for 
Broadway soon . . . MacKinlay Kantor, 
author of “Long Remember,” will be- 
come a motion-picture producer in as 
sociation with Frank and Morrie King, 
producers of “Dillinger” and “Suspense. 


Kantor plans to bring his own material to 
the screen, starting with “Gun Crazy, 
a 1940 Saturday Evening Post story. . 



































GMC TOUGH TRUCK DESIGN 





wT Nearly 600,000 GMC military trucks served with our fighting 
in | forces. Their strength and stamina were proved, over and over, 
ns, | on war’s toughest transport tasks. Today, thousands of new 
= enlistees are learning why veteran G.I. Joes and Generals alike 
but named the GMC “six-by-six”’ the ““Army’s Workhorse.” 

a § For today, these same military GMCs are demonstrating their 


renowned pulling power and rugged reliability . .. hauling huge 
loads of supplies to our Armed Forces at home and abroad... 
aiding in the reconstruction of war-devastated areas .. . trans- 
porting food and clothing to war-impoverished peoples. 





own Commercial GMCs have engines of the same basic tough-truck 
, or : ° Le 
be fa design as used in the military GMCs that G.1. Joe knows. In a 
_ | Wide choice of models and chassis types ranging from 14 to 20 
“i tons, they offer like qualities of performance and endurance. 
sell- i 
. GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION © GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION rs 
or | 
ntor, ON THE AIR ... Henry J. Taylor, 





Coast to Coast, twice weekly. See your . 
local newspaper for time and station, 
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The Periscope’s 


Anticipated return of meat to the nation’s markets quickly and 
in good volume is encouraging Democratic leaders. They think 
they hit bottom a week ago; hence anything is now a gain. 


Republican control of the House and possibly of the Senate as 
well are still predicted by GOP managers, even though they 
concede that meat decontro] probably helped the Democrats. 


Private estimates of rival party headquarters are only about ten 
seats apart in the House contest. Republicans think they will 
gain 32 seats and thus a working-majority membership of 224. 
Democrats hope the loss will not exceed 21, thus retaining con- 
trol with 220 seats. 


Republicans can’t capture the Senate unless public reaction 
against Democratic rule is almost as violent as anti-GOP feeling 
was in 1932. Democrats don’t expect to lose more than six seats, 
which would leave them in control with a total of 50. Republi- 
cans don’t challenge this very seriously. 


Meat prices will remain high in retail markets for several 
weeks but not as high as the peak achieved immediately after 
decontrol. Agriculture Department officials believe that in a 
matter of weeks they will level off considerably lower than they 
are now. 


Buyer resistance to fancy prices for low grades, combined with 
unexpected heavy deliveries at stockyards, is expected to drive 
retail prices down further. 


A railroad-car shortage slowing up shipments from West to 
East will be a factor tending to retard the decline, however. 


Relaxation of credit restrictions is being discussed within the 
Administration but no hasty action is in prospect. Officials feel 
that it will be some time before they are called upon to cope 
with a deflationary trend. 


Controls on installment buying of consumer goods probably will 
be continued intact until after Christmas, regardless of pressure 
for immediate revision of Regulation W. Piecemeal decontrol 
of credit may start early next year, however. 


Stock margin requirements, now 100%, will be modified even- 
tually to give the market more cushion. But Reserve Board 
officials don’t feel that there is any urgency about this in spite of 
the recent break in stock prices. . 


Disagreements between Secretary Snyder and Governor Eccles 
are delaying major revision of the credit control structure. In 
general, Eccles favors retention of present inflationary controls 
a little longer and Snyder thinks the time has come for relaxa- 
tion. 

td 


Republicans plan to cut personal income taxes 20% if they 
gain control of Congress. They also will reduce Federal excise 
taxes materially. 


GOP tax promises will be given wide circulation in the closing 
days of the Congressional campaign. They are set forth in a 
program adopted by the House Republican Postwar Tax Study 
Committee, which includes all minority members of the tax- 
writing House Ways and Means Committee. 


Republican estimates are based on the assumption that Federal 
revenues will total $40,000,000,000 this year. By reducing ex- 
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penditures to $32,000,000,000, their report states, Congress can 
cut taxes and still have $5,000,000,000 left over for reduction 
of the national debt. : 


Rents may go up after election despite the determination of 
OPA officials to concentrate what remains of their agency’s 
flagging powers on continued control] at the present level. 


Pressure from landlords and real-estate interests for relaxation 
of control will become stronger as other cost-of-living items are 
set free and may become irresistible. Realizing this, officials 
aren’t rmhaking any flat predictions about the future of rents. 


Some degree of rent control will continue well into 1947, how- 
ever, unless Congress intervenes to force its abandonment. 


Cotton goods will come down after Christmas, reflecting in- 
creased supply and the break in raw cotton prices. But the re- 
duction will be gradual, not sharp in the next few months. Gar- 
ment prices are pegged to an average raw price rather than the 
latest quotation. 


Prewar dollar shirts won’t be back for a long time, if ever, but 
costlier shirts will be of better quality than now, possibly shortly 
after the first of the year. 


Whether the cost of living will fall off in time to check another 
strike wave is still a question. Government labor experts are 
hopeful but not confident. 


Threat of drastic strike-control legislation will be a deterrent to 
strikes of the kind that tied up American industry several times 
in the reconversion era, in any case. The next Congress, wheth- 
er Republican or Democratic, is certain to be less sympathetic 
toward labor than the last. 


How to accentuate the positive is regarded by Truman and his 
associates as their primary political problem. They point out 
that employment and corporate profits after taxes are at all- 
time highs but that nobody is applauding these indications of 
national well-being. 


Democratic campaign oratory from now on until election day 
will bear down heavily on Truman prosperity. But some more 
dramatic way of selling this to the voters is being sought. 


A determined effort to bolster Democratic morale also is sched- 
uled. Optimistic statements on the party’s prospects, like Speak- 
er Rayburn’s last week, will be issued by several Democratic 
notables. 


W.shington doesn’t expect Russian veto of all the Paris recom — 
mendations at the foreign ministers’ meeting in New York in | 
spite of Molotoff’s uncompromising stand in the closing days of | 
the peace conference. 


Russian acceptance of the Trieste compromise arranged at Paris | 
is considered probable by American officials. They think Molo | 
toff will dicker for changes to mollify Tito and then accept it: | 
ternationalization of the disputed port. : 


Settlement of the Danubian question at New York is considered [ 
to be unlikely, however. 















but. eean EASIER, FASTER,CHEAPER 
way is to use Self-Unloader Boats— 
‘“Job-Engineered” by Hewitt-Robins. 
* * * 
This is but one of scores of products “Job- 
Engineered” by Hewitt-Robins. 
Itis the result of combined operations by Hewitt 
Rubber of Buffalo and Robins Conveyors. For 
86 years Hewitt has made mechanical rubber 
products. For 50 years Robins has made 
materials handling machinery. Together they 
bring you 186 years of practical experience in 
“Job-Engineering.” 
That’s why you'll find it pays to check with 
Hewitt-Robins... for an EASIER, FASTER, 
CHEAPER way to get your job done. 
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where BRASS is used in Phillips Screws 
that assemble many types of products — 


Question A: But why is Brass used in the distinctively 
headed Phillips Sctews which you see on such diverse prod- 
ucts as cabin cruisers and electric furnaces . . . on hearing 
aids, refrigerators, recording instruments? 


Answer A: Brass has no substitute, in Phillips Screws for 
these uses, because of several characteristics. In a refriger- 
ator, Brass screws resist corrosion in contact with food and 
fumes .. . just as they do aboard a boat, in contact with 
salt air. In electric furnaces, instruments and other products, 
Phillips Screws of Brass not only resist corrosion but, being 
non-ferrous and non-magnetic, they cause no interference 
with the product’s operation. And, in every case, they resist 
vibration because of a certain inherent resilience . . . are 
easy to remove and re-drive, without scarring surfaces. 





THE SPOTS 


Question B: What do the 31 manufacturers of Phillips 
Screws think of the behavior of Brass in production? 


Answer B: They know Brass has no equal in its ability to 
flow evenly around the floating cold-punch which forms the 
tapered, recessed Phillips head. And they know Brass stands 
up to power-driving . . . protects the special economies 
which only Phillips Screws deliver in assembly. 


Note: The leading Phillips producer has used Bristol Brass 
since Phillips Screws were first made . . . and in other screws 
for 50 years before that. You would be definitely interested 
in the answer to the question: “Why Bristol?” . . . if you 
use Brass sheet, rod or wire in any form. Write. 


BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 
MAKERS OF BRASS SINCE 1850 AT BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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THE UNION: Dollars 


For the man who jingled a few coins 
in his pocket last week, the question was 
not so much how many he jingled, but 
what they were worth. Whether he was 
schooled in the complexities of economics 
or not, his plain horse sense told him that 
the nation’s economy was at a vital turn- 
ing point: 
€ In line with President Truman’s mes- 
sage to the nation directing a general 
removal of price controls (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 21), a suddenly freed commodities 
market had first shot skyward and then 
abruptly broken. 


€ Likewise in step with the White House 
position, labor leaders were hastily re- 
forming their lines in anticipation of the 
complete removal of wage controls fore- 
cast by the President in his speech. 

‘ To the man with the coins, the break in 
commodity prices was a hopeful sign; 
whether it was a harbinger of an end to 
the price spiral or not, at least he could 
hope. But the impending removal of 
wage controls puzzled him: Would it 
touch off another series of strikes for 
higher wages and again start prices up- 
ward? In his predicament he was not 
alone; even the labor leaders were not 
sure what their course would be (see 
page 79). 

Out of it all, there was one measure of 
relief. The removal of meat from price 
control had overnight started livestock 
once more to market (see page 24). Even 
the Mrs. was grinning about that one. 


Prices by Appetite 


The high cost of living went over the 
postwar peak and started downhill in the 
past 48 hours . . . It’s on the way— 
cheaper clothes, cheaper food. 


Just when President Truman’s decon- 
trol edict was prompting dire warnings 
of an inflationary spiral last week, the 
normally restrained Wall Street Journal 
on Friday, Oct. 18, climbed out on this 
long limb. Whether The Journal was 
right or wrong could be proved by time 
alone. But what led to its conclusion was 
fact, not fancy: the sharpest break in the 


nation’s commodity markets since the 
1932 depression. 

To be sure, meat decontrol touched off 
frenzied bidding in the nation’s near- 
empty stockyards. Overnight, livestock 
Prices made their highest leap in history: 
hogs from the $16.25 OPA ceiling per 


and Cents Crossroad 


hundred pounds to $27.50, an all-time 
high; cattle from the $20.25 OPA maxi- 
mum to $28.75. 

That was just a starter. Hogs later hit 
$30 at Indianapolis. One carload of 


fifteen Hereford steers brought an un- 


heard-of $38.50 at Kansas City to Karl 
Hoffman, a feeder of show cattle from 
Ida Grove, Iowa. 

Then the inexorable law of supply and 
demand took over. The flood of livestock 
which these prices siphoned from the 
farm (see page 24) broke the market. 
The year’s heaviest receipts on Thursday 
tumbled hog prices by $4 to $7 and 
cattle prices by $2 to $4 per hundred- 
weight. 

“Pax Vobiscum”: Now that the gov- 
ernment’s hold-the-line policy was 
doomed, the OPA’s Washington head- 


garine, shortening, mayonnaise, and salad 
dressing) were decontrolled during the 
week. 

Price controls would be retained on 
what OPA Administrator Paul Porter 
called “important commodities and serv- 
ices where demand is still in excess of 
supply.” Specifically, they were sugar, 
rent, autos, building materials, household 
appliances, farm equipment, leather and 
shoes, and basic clothing. 

Even the Price Decontrol Board, which 
precipitated the crisis by recontrolling 
meat last August, caught on quickly. It 
refused to recontrol dairy products, even 
though it considered prices “unreason- 
ably high.” After three months of life; the 
board was already a historical relic. Last 
week it fired half of its staff. Two of its 
three members declined their $12,000-a- 
year salaries. The lifting of controls on 
wages as well as prices was only a matter 
of time (see page 70). 

The Break: It was in the nation’s 
commodities markets that the astonishing 
paradox of a ceilingless downward spiral 
occurred: prices fell sharply in the first 











Steak! Only bison, but beef was on its way 


quarters was as gloomy as a morgue. A 
wreath of black carbon paper inscribed 
pax vobiscum—peace be with you—was 
hung over the door ot Arval Erickson, 
chief of the OPA’s meat branch. Almost 
lethargically the agency’s 34,728 officials 
and employes set about carrying out Mr. 
Trumans’ general order to decontrol 
other items. 

Scheduled for the free list were vir- 
tually all foods except sugar. Coffee and 
vegetable fats and oils (including mar- 


week that the lid was off. Initially, of 
course, meat price rises sent The New 
York Journal of Commerce’s index of 30 
sensitive commodity prices (Aug. 15, 
1939, equals 100) zooming from 232.9 
the day of the Truman speech to an all- 
time high of 266.6 on Wednesday, Oct. 


16. The previous peak, 242.8, had been 


hit Aug. 23, just before meat reconirol. 
Then came the crash. The price of 

meat substitutes such as poultry and eggs 

skidded by the hour as cattle moved to 























The Journal of 
Commerce's index 
fell from 266.6 to 
260.1. The Dow- 
Jones index of com- 
modity futures, in 
effect measuring the 
predicted price level 
months in advance, 
broke seven points 
to 120.53, register- 
ing the sharpest de- 
cline since it was 
established in 1933. 
Significance--—— 

That the war-born 
price spiral would 
eventually spend it- 
self had long been 
obvious. But that the 
break would come 
so soon or so sharply 
had not been gen- 
erally predicted. In 
fact, Periscope’s pre- 
decontrol survey 
(NEWSWEEK, Oct. 
21) showed that 
economists had ex- 
pected the rising 
price trend to level 
off in the first quar- 





ter of 1947 and turn 
downward by the 
third quarter. Decon- 
trol, therefore, may 
merely have ad- 
vanced the timing of 


7 International 
The Cleaners: As the soap shortage threatened to play 
hob with the family wash, Chicago housewives were quick to 
take advantage of an unexpected bonanza after a fire at a 
soap factory sent floods of suds billowing into the street. 





the stockyards. Butter and cheese fell in 
price as edible fats and oils were decon- 
trolled. When increased meat slaughter 
lessened the demand for feed, corn, the 
basic livestock food, dropped as much 
as 40 cents a bushel. Wheat, the nation’s 
basic grain food, followed. So did barley 
and oats. 

But nowhere did the bottom fall so far 
as in cotton, the basic raw material for 
the nation’s clothing. It dropped $10 per 
bale a day—the cotton exchange legal 
limit—three days in a row. This sharpest 
break in a quarter century brought cotton 
from its 26-year high of nearly 40 cents 
a pound, three times the 1939 level, 
down to 33 cents. 

To the white-collar worker who had 
been grumbling at the cost of white shirts, 
the break was good news. But to the cot- 
ton grower and, in effect, to the entire 
South, it was little short of catastrophe. 
In three days, $400,000,000 of cotton 
values had gone with the wind. Sen. 
Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, chairman of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee, cried 
“bear raid” and ordered an investigation. 
Five minutes before the opening bell on 
Saturday, the New York Cotton Ex- 
change suspended trading to take a 
breather. New Orleans, Dallas, Houston, 
and Chicago. followed suit. 

Cold facts told the extent of the com- 
modity-market break. By the week’s end, 


the price shake-out. 
Even in meat, a NEWSWEEK survey of 
twenty cities taken two days after Mr. 
Truman’s decontrol speech produced 
various signs that the price peak may 
have been reached. Unreasonable prices 
such as $1.50 for porterhouse and lamb 
chops and $1. for hamburger and pork 
chops ran into buyer resistance. Meat 
queues shrank away. Mindful of con- 
sumer good will, butchers and chain 
stores protested excessive wholesalers’ 
prices. The black market, the survey 
showed, had all but vanished overnight. 
Although there was some profiteering, it 
was not general. To be sure, the picture 
was confused and unpredictable; but the 
public appetite had replaced government 
edict as the great leveler of prices and 
had begun to do the job. 


os 


MEAT: To the Table 


On the platform of a suburban Chicago 
Station, commuters forgot their early- 
morning grumpiness and burst into spon- 
taneous cheers. A trainload of cattle was 
rolling by, headed for South Side stock- 
yards. Last week, all over the Midwest, 
steers, cows, calves, hogs, and sheep 
crowded into the noisome slaughter pens 
where a week before solitary, scrawny 
calves had bawled from sheer loneliness. 
The meat was on its way to take its place 
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on the family dinner plate, with a rush. 

The stampede on wheels had started 
even before President Truman’s speech 
had been delivered Monday night. Some- 
how, Omaha farmers and feeders felt 
sure that meat was slated for decontrol, 
and by 7:30 p.m. that night trucks loaded 
to the guards with feeder cattle had piled 
up in a 2-mile line on the roads east of 
the city. By day and by night, the giant 
cattle trucks and smaller farm “wagons” 
rumbled into the cattle towns with the 
loads. 

In Kansas City police were called to 
untangle the traffic snarl. In the Chicago 
Stock Yard Inn, cattlemen heavy-eyed 
from overnight runs stopped just long 
enough to grab a cup of coffee before 
going back for another load. With prices 
soaring to a level where sale of a choice 
steer yielded a profit of $80 instead of 
thé normal $10, they could afford to do 
without sleep. Slaughterhouses, which 
had laid off 50,000 workers during the 
weeks of OPA control, began frantically 
recalling men to work. 

By Thursday the flood reached a peak. 
Prices steadied, then dropped. Friday, 
normally a slow day, showed a consider- 
able slackening. In Chicago several hun- 
dred head of cattle were sent back to the 
feed lots for further feeding and higher 
prices. 

More important to steak-lovers than 
last week’s near-record receipts of 832,- 
400 cattle—nearly 65 per cent higher than 
the previous week’s—was the high pro- 
portion of commercial, good, and choice 
grades instead of the “canners and cut- 
ters” of the famine period. Hoarded on 
muddy feed lots since the reimposition 
of OPA controls, most of the cattle 
were corn-fed and ready for market. 
Packers were most surprised by the 
week’s receipt of 278,000 hogs, more 
than double the figure for last year, and 
the 326,400 sheep brought in, highest 
number since last October. 


The Housewife Strike: But packers 
warned that the new flow of meat would 
not reach neighborhood butchers’ blocks 
until some time this week, because of the 
time needed to chill, process, and ship. 
First to arrive would be pork chops, fol- 
lowed by pork loins, steaks, and ham. 
Bacon would be last to appear, in about 
two weeks. Supply could not be normal 
much before Christmas. 

For the housewife the immediate ef- 
fects were mixed. Meat suddenly ap- 
peared in retail stores, but prices went 
skyrocketing. A Baltimore butcher pro- 
duced 50 sides of beef which he had 
been hoarding “until something broke.” 
Most butchers explained defensively that 
their meat was stock they had planned 
to stretch out over longer periods, or 
supplies bought on the heretofore illegal 
black market. But by the end of the 
week, reaction set in as even hungry 
housewives balked at the prices. Across 
the nation, butchers and wholesalers 
were refusing to buy until prices recede 
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slacken as prices were forced downward, 
and feeders culled their herds clean of 
all marketable livestock, there were indi- 
cations that the supply would maintain 
a relatively higher level. The peak of 
normal hog marketing is still ahead—in 
December and January. 

In Nebraska’s feed lots and farm pens 
alone, statisticians figured, there were 
4,000,000 beef animals, 1,000,000 more 
than in the big peacetime year 1941. 
Shipments of stocker and feeder cattle 
to eleven Corn Belt states for July 
through September were 37 per cent 
higher than last year, the Department of 
Agriculture estimated. This factor should 
provide the nation with a steady flow of 
corn-fed animals to the market this fall 
and winter. 

Packers didn’t expect much beef from 
Mexican cattle, on which the quarantine 
was lifted Friday. They pointed out that 
Mexico’s own 500,000 yearly quota was 
less than receipts at American stock- 
yards in just the last two weeks. Further- 
more, Mexican cattle were usually in 
need of further fattening. As one meat 
expert put it: “There will be so little of 
it that you'll be able to put it in your 
hollow tooth.” 
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PRESIDENT: Visiting Firemen 


President Truman was listening to the 
World Series final last Tuesday when he 
was tipped that the nine Supreme Court 
justices, about to pay their annual call, 
were on their way—in formal afternoon 
attire. The President dashed upstairs to 
make what he called a “fireman’s change” 
into striped pants and cutaway. His 
visitors arrived—eight of them in business 
suits. The ninth, Justice Robert H. Jack- 
son, wore striped trousers, piped vest, and 
dark sack coat. 
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POLICY: Patient but Firm 


The welcomers who thronged Wash- 
ington’s airport last Thursday morning all 
agreed: Jimmy Byrnes looked mighty 
pleased to be back in America. As he 
arived from Paris on the Sacred Cow, 
the President’s personal plane, the Secre- 
tary of State glowed visibly; the strain 
caused by 79 days of deadlock and bick- 
ering at the peace conference seemed to 
have vanished. Waving to friends, shak- 
ing the hands of nearby reporters and 
obligingly posing and réposing for the 
cameramen, Byrnes confessed with a 
good deal of warmth: “Only a man who 
has been away from his country for 
three months could be as happy as I 
am to get home.” 

On Friday night the Secretary went on 
the radio to tell the nation something of 
his diplomatic labor abroad. Ostensibly a 
report on the peace conference’s achieve- 
ments, the speech actually gave Byrnes 
is first chance to defend, on home 
ground, the so-called “get-tough-with- 
Russia” policy bitterly assailed by his 
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Sartorial separates: Black and his court colleagues differ with the President 


arch-critic, Henry A, Wallace. Byrnes had 
another description for the policy: “Pa- 
tient but firm.” 

Devoting most of his talk to Russia, 
Byrnes outlined his tactics: “Much has 
been said about acrimonious debates and 
the divisions in the Paris conference . . 
It is better that the world should witness 
and learn to appraise clashes of ideas 
rather than clashes of arms . . . Two states 
can quickly reach an understanding if 
one is willing to yield to all demands. 
The United States is unwilling to do 
that. It is equally unwilling to ask it 
of another state. Every understanding re- 
quires the reconciliation of differences 
and not a yielding by one state to the 
arbitrary will of the other . . . No state 
should assume that it has a monopoly 
of virtue or of wisdom. No state should 
ignore or veto the aggregate sentiments 
of mankind.” 

Byrnes believed that the “root of our 
difficulties” might possibly be the inability 
of Soviet leaders to rid themselves of the 
belief that war was “inevitable.” But he 
went on: “War is inevitable only if states 
fail to tolerate and respect the rights of 
other states to ways of life they cannot and 
do not share . . . Any nation that abides 
by those principles [the Charter of the 
United Nations] can count upon the 
friendship and cooperation of the United 
States, irrespective of national difference 
or possible conflict of interests.” 


WASHINGTON: Raising Cain 


Oratory flooded over the State of Wash- 
ington as both major parties imported 
their biggest speaking stars. Heading the 
Democratic list were such box-office 
draws as Harold L. Ickes, Henry A. Wal- 
lace, and Senate Majority Leader Alben 
W. Barkley. The Republicans paraded 
Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota and Sen. 
Wayne Morse of neighboring Oregon. 
Both sides frankly admitted that the 
prize dangling before them was a special 
one. Democrats had easily held both 
senatorships since 1933; their loss of the 
one seat at stake this year would carry 
its political implications throughout the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Cain and Able: Begun quietly 
enough, the Senatorial race roared into 
high last week. The Republican challeng- 
er was Harry P. Cain; his Democratic 
opponent, the incumbent Hugh B. Mitch- 
ell. Much of the unease in the Mitchell 
camp stemmed from the sharp contrast in 
the two candidates’ personalities. Both 
were young. Mitchell at 39 is the second 
youngest man in the Senate; Cain is only 
40, But Mitchell, sober-talking, bespec- 
tacled, and conservatively dressed, made 
a pallid showing alongside Harry Cain, 
who is lean, tanned, and voluble—a “male 
Clare Boothe Luce,” the Democrats jeer. 

The two men’s records also contrasted 
the undramatic with the glamorous. For 
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twelve years Mitchell plugged away as 
Congressional secretary to former Sen. 
Mon C, Wallgren before Wallgren, 
elected governor in 1944, appointed him 
to fill the remainder of his Senate term. 
Able and scholarly, Mitchell took an ac- 
tive part in the Senate War Investigating 
Committee; his taste for hard work left 
him little time for his hobbies—Negro 
spirituals and fly fishing. 

Cain’s career, on the other hand, verged 
on the spectacular. New to politics in 
1940, he left a bank job to run for mayor 
of Tacoma. A dramatic ‘turn of fate 
helped him win. Cain, third highest in 
the primary, had dropped out of the race 
when, four days before election, one of 
the two top candidates fell dead after 
a campaign speech. Cain reentered the 
contest and won. After serving a two- 
year unexpired term, he ran again in 
1942 for the full four-year term; Taco- 
ma gave him the biggest majority in 
its history. 


The war interrupted, While Mitchell 


stayed home because of a permanent leg 
injury, the dashing mayor went overseas 


as a major, headed the civil administration 
in Naples, went on to serve with airborne 


troops, and won a battlefield promotion 
to full colonel, 


While abroad in 1944, Cain had made 


an unsuccessful run in absentia for the 
senatorship. When he came home, a sec- 


ond try was inevitable. 
Stump to Stump: The state GOP 


fondlye dubbed its nominee’s campaign 


“raising Cain.” Traveling alone or with 
Art Burgess, crack Seattle Times reporter 


on leave to handle his publicity, Cain by 
last week had toured 38 of the state’s 39 


counties, often stopping at obscure coun- 


try stores and gas stations to introduce 
himself and zestfully taking the stump 
where he could. Beyond the mountains to 


the east, a traditionally Republican 


stronghold, his prospects were certain; in 








Harris & Ewing 
Washington: “Cain-raisin’” Cain hopes to unseat Mitchell for the Senate 


the largely Democratic coastal cities, they 
were less so. 

Although fellow Republicans wanted to 
gloss over the fact that he had once held 
office in the Young Men’s Democratic 
Club of Tacoma, Cain himself proudly 
admitted that he twice voted for Roose- 
velt: But now there was no mistaking 
his anti-Administration position; the 
Federal government’s snafu in food and 
housing provided good arguments. On 
labor—always a crucial issue in the North- 
west—Cain cited his support by 28 in- 
dividual AFL union leaders despite the 
State Federation of Labor’s endorsement 
of Mitchell; he pointed also to his support 


by Senator Morse, himself a CIO-PAC 
favorite. 


As Cain’s campaign sparkled on, Demo- 
crats changed their tactics. At first 
Mitchell had been the typical dignified 
senator discussing the nation’s business 


with his constituents. He stressed his bill 
advocating a Columbia Valley Authority 


to exploit the region’s power resources; 
he reminded listeners of his down-the- 
line advocacy of the economic bill of 


rights set down by Roosevelt and pro- 


posed )egis)atively by Truman. 
By last week Mitchell’s campaign had 


taken a livelier turn. To his studious 
speeches he added a bit of spice by the 


sensational charge that American officers 
in Germany had “consorted” with the 


wives of some of the Nazi defendants at 


Nuremberg. And to his aid came the two 
top Democrats in the state: his senior 


partner in the Senate, Warren Magnuson, 


and Covernor Walloren. 


But Republicans predicted that at- 
tempts at an eleventh-hour rescue would 


fail, Gleefully they tagged the stumping 


Democratic trio “Maggie, Mitch, and 
Mon,” and purred as Cain reiterated his 
campaign cry: “The New Deal is living 


in the past, but the Republicans are look. 


ing forward.” 


a 
—_— 


NEW JERSEY: Hague Ache 


Democratic bettors in New Jersey last 
week weren't throwing away wise money 
on sentimental wagers. They plunked 
fivers at even money only on the bet that 
their men for governor or senator would 
lose by less than 100,000 votes. They de- 
manded 5-1 odds before backing victory 
boasts with hard cash. 

The consensus: It was all over but the 
counting. Alfred E. Driscoll, liberal Re- 
publican liquor commissioner, was as 
good as in for governor. H. Alexander 
Smith, internationalist GOP senator, was 
sure of reelection. Stumping the state by 
helicopter, they made good but super- 
fluous publicity. Nothing in prospect 
could keep their party from retaining 
both houses of the state legislature and 


_the dozen Congressional seats outside of 


the two Democratic perennials in Hud- 
son County (Jersey City). 

Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City, 
after 30 years of “I am the law,” was now 
a tired and absentee hypochondriac with 
only a shadow of his old statewide power. 
His handpicked Democratic candidates 
were merely going through the motions. 
Ex-Gov. Charles Edison, though a Demo- 
crat, endorsed the Republican candidate 
for governor “to destroy the Hague in- 
cubus.” James F. Gannon Jr., a lifelong 
Hague henchman, quit a $15,000-a-year 
tax appraiser’s job to do the same. 
Even A. Harry Moore, who used to 


alternate between the governorship and 


the senatorship at Hague’s behest, sulked . 


in his tent. 

Worst of all, Hague last week lost his 
last main source of statewide patronage 
when an anti-Hague Republican and 
Princeton patrician, A. Dayton Oliphant, 
became Chancellor of New Jersey through 
appointment by Republican Gov. Walter 
E. Edge. The one-man, $19,000-a-year 
Court of Chancery, handling equity rather 
than common-law problems, has complete 
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New Jersey: Hague is uncomfortable ... 
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power over bankruptcy, guardian, estate, 
and marital cases. As such it is New Jer- 
sey’s most powerful judicial office. 

During his seven-year term, the former 
Jersey Supreme Court Justice will be able 
to replace the ten $18,000-a-year Vice 
Chancellors with anti-Hague men and 
make sure that lucrative jobs of Trustees 
and Advisory Masters in Chancery no 
longer go to Hague hangers-on. Oliphant’s 
pledge: “The domination of the Court of 
Chancery by an individual or political 
party is at an end.” 


ae 


OHIO: Even-Money Lausche 


There was something about Frank J. 
Lausche, Democratic Governor of Ohio, 
which appealed to professional third base- 
men, second lieutenants, steelworkers’ 
sons, Slovenes, golfers who shoot in the 
low 70s, anti-gambling crusaders, fan- 
ciers of Shakespeare and Keats, bowling 
enthusiasts, Catholics, billiard sharp- 
shooters, lawyers, violinists 4 la Jack 
Benny, puffers of nickel stogies, men 
with bushy black hair, and men who 
wear bow-ties. After all, Lausche, one- 
time mayor of Cleveland, was one of 
them. 

For a governor as universally popular 
and respected as Lausche, reelection on 
Nov. 5 should have been easy. He had 
steered such a lone-wolf, middle-of-the- 
road course that he even kept his cam- 
paign headquarters separate from the 
Democratic state organization. This pol- 
icy had won over a host of independent 
voters and the Scripps-Howard and other 
influential newspapers. Organized labor 
generally was friendly. 

That Lausche was a born vote-getter 
was proved beyond dispute in 1944. 
Then, he rolled up a 112,359-vote margin 
for governor, carrying Cuyahoga County 
(Cleveland) by an all-time record of 
190,000 votes, at a time when the state 
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Wide World 
Ohio: Governor Lausche bucks a tide that makes Bricker a “cinch” 


gave Thomas E. Dewey an 11,530-vote 
plurality over Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
-In any normal year, Lausche would 
have been sure of reelection. His job 
should have been easier because his GOP 
opponent, former Attorney General 
Thomas J. Herbert, was colorless and a 
poor campaigner. But this was 1946, the 
year of shortages, the meat debacle, and 
general discontent. Ohio had swung 
rock-ribbed Republican. It was sure to 
send ex-Gov. John W. Bricker, GOP 
Vice Presidential candidate in 1944, to 
the Senate to join Robert A. Taft. In 
bucking this trend, Lausche last week 
was the exception—he was regarded an 
even bet to win reelection. 

Waging the fight of his life, the gov- 
emor stepped up his campaign with radio 
speeches and personal appearances. To 
gain support in the rural areas where he 


had been weakest, he fulminated against 
commercialized gambling, notably “rack- 
eteering slot machine operators.” On 
meat, he had first ordered an inspection 


of Ohio cold-storage plants to learn 
whether any was being withheld from 


the public, then implored President Tru- 


man to decontro) two days before Mr. 
Truman announced his decision. Win or 


lose, Lausche had this consolation: no 
Democratic candidate for a major office 


in the nation’s biggest states appeared 
to have a better chance than he. 


cro 


NEW YORK: Ballyhoo 
With a brashness bom of self-conf- 


dence over their November prospects, 
New York Republicans last week de- 


cided that their campaign fodder about 
COP gubernatorial candidate Thomas F. 


Dewey was good enough to sell. While 
Democrats adhered to the more orthodox 


political tactic of proffering their propa- 


ganda free of charge, newsstands through- 
out the state blossomed with Bandwagon, 
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a magazine patterned after Life and Look 
and priced at 10 cents, Its contents, sup- 
plied by the Republican state committee: 
a 82-page-long picture-and-text paean of 
Dewey. 

The appearance of Bandwagon, a one- 
issue affair, posed one New Yorker with 
a delicate problem. Under a business ar- 
rangement, the GOP’s mash-note to Dew- 
ey had been published by Norman An- 
thony, Inc., an outfit once headed by 
Norman Anthony, humorist and former 
editor of Ballyhoo magazine. No long- 
er a_ stockholder in the corporation, 
Anthony, who voted four times for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, noted the con- 
tents appearing under his egis, shrugged, 
and went about his latest opus: a book 
to be entitled “What to Do Till the 
Psychiatrist Comes.” 

eon 


POLITICS: Right-Wing Action 


The headlines made sensational read- 
ing: “Secret America First Born. . . Big 
Financiers Aid Movement . . . Million 


Raised for Purge of 187 Congressmen . .. 


American Action Secretly Fights Congress 
‘Lefts’; Heavily Financed . . . Movement 


Sponsored by Wealthy Men and Aimed 


at ‘Reds’ and PAC Claims COP and Anti- 
New Deal Support.” 
It didn’t matter that the story wasn't 


exactly new, It had been told by Eugene 


Segal in The Cleveland Press and the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers last March 


and carried on from there by the semi- 


monthly Propaganda Battlefront, pub- 
lished by the radical Friends of Democ- 
racy. However old the story might be, i 


made a natural preelection day exposé 

for The Chicago Sun, PM, The New York 

Post, and The St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
Inflated into a political issue, Ameri- 


can Action, Inc., last week lifted its self. 


imposed lid of secrecy and revealed itselt 
as a sort of right-wing political action 
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committee inspired by the example of 
CIO-PAC., Testifying to the House Com- 
mittee Investigating Campaign Expendi- 
tures, its chairman, Edward A. Hayes, 
former national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, described it as “a bipartisan, 
nonsectarian organization dedicated to 
uphold and defend America against Com- 
munism, Fascism, anti-Semitism, and all 
alien and anti-American groups that are 
attempting to destroy our form of gov- 
ernment and our American way of life.” 

An ex-Navy captain, Chicago lawyer, 
and Republican politician, Hayes testi- 
fied that American Action: (1) had raised 
$100,000 and spent $86,000; (2) had 
nothing to do with foreign policy; (3) 
had no connection with the prewar isola- 
tionist America First Committee or with 
Gerald L. K. Smith’s America First party; 
(4) would support anti-PAC candidates 
“whose records leave no doubt of their 
unalterable opposition to Communistic 
and kindred doctrines”; (5) would con- 
centrate on 30 to 35 Congressional dis- 
tricts in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, California, and 
Washington; and (6) had earmarked 
Reps. Vito Marcantonio, Manhattan 
American Laborite, and Hugh De Lacy, 
Seattle Democrat, for oblivion. 

Who's There? Once the curtain was 
raised, American Action was floodlighted 
as being currently little more than a 
paneled office in the Chicago Board of 
Trade Building, a letterhead sporting the 
Statue of Liberty, and a list of sponsors 
that includes Gen. Robert E. Wood, Sears 
Roebuck chairman and former America 
First head; Merwin K. Hart, Franco 
apologist who preceded Hayes as Ameri- 
can Action’s head; Col. Robert R. 
McCormick, The Chicago Tribune’s na- 
tionalistic publisher; Raymond Kelly, like 


Hayes a onetime Legion head; Texas 
Agriculture Commissioner James E. Mc- 


City headache: Parked cars clog West Street, New York... 
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« « « Cleveland tries double-decked lots 


Donald, a leader of the anti-Roosevelt 


Regular Democrats; Ernest T, Weir, anti. 


union steelmaker; Lammot du Pont, one- 
time Liberty League angel; and Joseph 
N. Pew, Pennsylvania Republican oilman, 


As far as the House committee could dis. 


cover last week the story read like a tele- 
phone book—all names, no plot. 


PAC’s Peanuts 


For those who like their political straws 


to be windblown, the House Campaign 
Expenditures Committee last week pro- 
vided one: Jack Kroll, CIO-PAC national 
director, testified that PAC’s $1,000,000 
goal in dollar contributions for its 1946 
political campaign fund had flopped; only 
$170,000 had been collected so far, 


os 


CITIES: No Parking ° 


American cities were face to face last 
week with a major postwar problem most 
of them had not foreseen—parking. While 
passenger automobile traffic was up 52 
per cent from last year and 10 per cent 
over even 1941, parking space had 
decreased alarmingly as postwar build- 
ing covered parking lots, and garages 
were converted to more profitable uses. 
Curb parking was curtailed too, as in- 
creasingly heavy traffic necessitated more 
“No Parking” zones to speed up traffic 
flow. Samples 


@ Traffic entering the Chicago “Loop” 
daily was 42 per cent greater than last 
year. Since 1939, parking lots had de- 
creased from 86 to 82, and garage park- 
ing space had shrunk by nearly a fourth. 


@ Cars were pouring into New York last 
month at a rate 57 per cent higher than 
during January of this year and 13 per 
cent greater than September 1941. Off- 
the-street parking capacity had dwindled 
by nearly one-third. 

@ Dallas was mired with a daily influx of 
83,000 vehicles, with parking facilities 
for only 40,000. 

@ In Kansas City the area around Petti- 
coat Lane was congested with 170,865 
cars daily in a scramble for 15,725 park- 
ing spaces. 

@ To ease their traffic jams, Philadelphia 
and Cincinnati had banned all curb park- 
ing downtown during daylight hours. 


@ Providence traffic was up 50 per cent 
since V-J Day, Hartford traffic 60 per 
cent. 


€ Wichita found its traffic in 1945 al- 
ready a third greater than 1941, and it 
was heavier still this year. 

Killing the Goose: As the nation’s 
cities once more saw: their curbs filled 
with cars parked bumper to bumper and 
their streets clogged with exasperated and 
exasperating motorists who poked along 
looking for a place to park, they could no 
longer shrug off the problem. Driver ir 


tation has become measurable in the de- 
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sections as car-borne shoppers turned 


away from crowded streets in favor of 
conveniently located suburban stores. 
Baltimore estimates that property values 


in its central area have dropped $60,000,- 
000 since 1931, or more than 34 per cent. 
As far back as 1941, Maurice J. Tobin, 
then mayor of Boston, blamed traffic and 
parking congestion for a deterioration in 
property values of $465,000,000 in ten 
years. Since most cities obtain about 25 
per cent of their income from property 
taxes on their central areas, the loss has 
made itself felt directly in municipal in- 
come. The future looks even blacker, with 
new investors expressing reluctance to 
build in already deteriorating areas. 

This year the cities, watching suburban 
supermarkets springing up and big de- 
partment stores opening branches on their 
outskirts, have been driven from talking 
to action. Downtown merchants, who in 
the past have fought parking restrictions 
on the plea that they would reduce po- 
tential customers for their stores, have 
now discovered from surveys that very 
little of the curb parking space was used 
by shoppers. Instead, businessmen found 
to their atonishment that they were their 
own worst enemies. Spokane, for ex- 
ample, discovered that more than half of 
the overtime parkers in a block were per- 
sons employed in that block. Figures from 
Washington, D. C., indicated that even in 
the retail-store area, only 21 per cent of 
the parkers were potential customers, 
while 71 per cent were “all-day” parkers 
who worked in the area. Detroit found 
that one such long-time parker consumed 
as many space hours-as 51 drivers park- 
ing for less than 20 minutes. 

The Answer Hunt: Last week, the 
troubled cities had not settled on a single 
panacea. More than 280 were operating 
parking lots. Attempts to institute bus 
shuttle service from parking lots on the 
fringe of congested areas had met with 
mixed success. Parking meters in use, in 
473 cities, reduced parking time but 
offered only limited relief. 

At the bottom of the traffic stew was 
the fact that the average shopper refuses 
to walk much more than 800 feet to his 
destination. Receiving considerable atten- 
tion was a proposal to require new stores 
to provide their own off-the-street loading 
and parking, either on the roof or else- 
where—a practice already adopted by 
several new stores such as Kaufmann’s in 
Pittsburgh and Sears Roebuck in several 
cities. Miami Beach and Durham, N. C., 
had installed a system of attendants at 
downtown stations to drive customers’ 
cars to a parking lot. 

Most big cities were talking about un- 
derground garages, modeled on the suc- 
cessful Union Square project in San 
Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Los 
Angeles, New York, Detroit, and Boston 
Were all in various stages of considering 
city financed underground projects. In 


Wichita, Kansas City, St. Louis, Atlanta, 


Vashington, Cincinnati, Evanston, Louis- 
ville, Pasadena, Providence, Dallas, New 


Orleans, Portland, Ore., Hartford, Seattle, 


and other cities, traffic engineers, busi- 
nessmen, and municipal officials were 
planning action, and soon. 


. \ *,? 
With the prospect of an additional 
4,000,000 cars on the road next year, 
cities would have to deal with the prob- 


lem now or the peevish motorist, es- 


tranged for good, would take his trade to 
the suburbs. 


ror 


COURT: Fluttering Dove 


Peace offering: As Justices Hugo Black 
and Robert H. Jackson, Supreme Court 
feudists, left the White House last week 
(see page 25), Jackson offered Black a 
ride. Black smiled, but declined. He al- 
ready had “transportation, thanks.” 


whistles hysterically, Overhead planes 
wheeled and dipped. Alongside small 
craft laden with bon voyagers churned 


swift wakes in salute, With queenly dig- 


nity the big Cunarder sounded basso 
profundo whistles—toned to two octaves 


below middle A—and pointed her 83,673- 
ton bulk toward New York, where she 


’ was scheduled for a landing Oct. 21 and 


a similar welcome—maritime strikes per- 
mitting. 

Voyage of Plenty: The Queen Eliz- 
abeth represented Britain’s proudest bid 
for the expected postwar wave of Atlantic 
passenger traffic and for dollar exchange 
so vital to the “Britain must export or die” 
program. To the 2,300 passengers leav- 
ing the monotonous food and endless 
queueing of war-battered England, the 
Elizabeth was a 1,031-foot dream world 











British Combine 


R.M.S. Queen Elizabeth: Her “maiden” voyage brings luxury back to the high seas 


TRAVEL: Maiden Queen 


Chet Shaw, NEwsweex’s executive edi- 
tor, sends this account of the Queen 
Elizabeth’s “maiden” voyage: 


ABOARD R.M.S. QUEEN ELIZABETH: 
Behind her lay a Britain hard ridden by 
austerity. Before her lay an America be- 
deviled by scarcities and strikes. But 
between them last week for five days 
beginning Oct. 16 there floated a pageant 
of the past, a luxury voyage of a type un- 
seen upon the seas since Hitler touched 
off the international bonfire in 1939. 

The vehicle was the Cunard-White 
Star Line’s R.M.S. Queen Elizabeth, late 
of His Majesty’s transport service. As 
tugs eased her from Southampton dock 


Wednesday, Oct. 16, and into the gray- 


green waters of The Solent, harbor craft 
dressed ship in tribute and_ tooted 


afloat. There were real eggs, bacon, but- 
ter, and fruit juices for breakfast; not 
everlasting porridge, powdered eggs, 
synthetic sausages, and fish cakes, now 
John Bull’s daily eye-opener. Other meals 
are bigger and better, with plenty of ham, 
beef, lamb, steaks, and other choice 
edibles now scarcer in the United States 
than in England. 

At night 2,000 portholes blazed in a 
carnival of light. There was dancing in 
the ‘two lounges and the grand salon to 
the rhythm of strings and shrilling of 
brasses. Glasses clinked in bars and 
lounges, glasses filled with brands of 
whisky, gin, brandy, and wine hardly 
obtainable on land anywhere. Starched 
shirt fronts and evening gowns were the 


order of the night. The Queen Elizabeth 


was the gayest lady roving the seas. 
Aboard were headline names. Star 


billing went to the Molotoffs of Russia 
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The value of Presidential press 
conferences is being questioned again. 
Mr. Truman is being advised to aban- 
don them or at least to require that 
questions be submitted in writing in 
advance. 

The central question is whether the 
conferences enable the public to be 
better informed. A sound 
defense would begin only 
after granting that (1) 
they are not essential fo the 
operation of our form of 
government and (2) near- 
ly all the information which 
) comes from them would 
reach the public through 
other channels. 

This is the only major 
nation in which the press 
has regular, direct access 
to the head of the government. It is a 
recent practice here, and the current 
catch-as-catch-can type of conference 
has an even briefer history. 

Theodore Roosevelt was the first 
President to meet frequently and talk 


freely with the correspondents, but he 


often hand-picked his men. It was Wil- 
son who instituted the wide-open con- 


ferences at which any correspondent 
could pose any question on his mind. 
He abandoned them, however, as the 
first world war came on and interna- 
tional troubles thickened. Harding re- 
vived them, but retreated after his 
wrong answer to an important inter- 
national question seriously embar- 
rassed Secretary of State Hughes. 
From then until the advent of the sec- 
ond Roosevelt, questions had to be 
submitted in advance. They could be 
ignored, and often were, and the cor- 
respondents were not allowed to re- 
port even this fact. 


Against the advice of many of his 


friends, Roosevelt restored the catch 


as-catch-can type of conference, After 


Pearl Harbor, they became decreasing- 
ly informative and during his last 
year he often skipped them. But he 
never circumscribed them by requiring 
written questions. Truman has ad- 
hered to Roosevelt’s liberal rules, al- 


though he usually holds only one press 
conference a week, as against the two 


} Of Roosevelt's earier years, Charles 


| Rows, the Press Secretary, not only 


holds a regular daily press conference 


{ but handles a continuous flow of in- 
quiries. 





It must be recognized that an 
unorganized rapid-fire barrage of 
questions from 50 to 200 correspond- 








The Truman Press Conferences 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


ents is not an efficient way to elicit in- 
formation. Often many of the inquiries 
are about matters of local, rather than 
general, interest. Orderly exploration 
of an important subject is seldom pos- 
sible. 

Moreover, Truman, although can- 
did, is not discursive. Roosevelt’s most 
valuable conferences were 
those in which he talked at 
length on one or two sub- 
jects. From these the cor- 
respondents, and the public 
to which they report, got 
insight into his mind and 
objectives which they could 
not have got so well in any 
other way. Truman doesn’t 
use his conferences for that 
purpose. Probably it is be- 
cause his mind doesn’t work 
that way. Unlike Roosevelt, he is not 
an originator and he doesn’t have the 
habit of thinking aloud. 

Despite all these limitations and 
imperfections, the Presidential press 
conferences yield a net increment of 


information which the public would 


not otherwise receive. Much of it is 
about the nature of the President him- 


self. But some is about policy. 

In quick exchanges on a score or 
more of subjects, there are bound to 
be slips. Truman has made very few, 
however. His average is as good as 
Roosevelt’s. His public endorsement 
of Wallace’s speech was only a by- 
product of his original blunder in ap- 
proving it. The press-conference state- 
ment which currently embarrasses him 
the most—the one on meat—was not 
impromptu but written out. 

The President knows what the main 
topics of current interest are and can 
prepare himself to answer questions 


about them. He can refuse to com: 


ment or can refer his inquisitor to an 


official document or an appropriate 
Cabinet officer. Also, there is nothing 


to prevent a correspondent who wants 
a carefully framed answer from sub- 
mitting a question in advance. 





So, from the viewpoint of the pub- 
lic, nothing would bé gained and 


something would be lost from confin- 
ing the Presidential press conferences 


to written questions, Mr, Truman also 


would lose in such a change, J think, 


Some of his most attractive qualities 
are brought out more clearly in the 
give-and-take of his press conferences 
than they would be in any other way: 


his sincerity, good intention, candor, 
and pluck. 
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and Sen. Tom Connally of Texas, resting 
from the labors and battles of Paris be. 
fore more of the same at the United 
Nations Assembly in New York. The 
United Kingdom delegation was heavily 
represented. There was an assortment of 
titles befitting a page from Burke’s Peer. 
age. But the bulk of passengers, as al- 
ways, were of no great publicized fame 
although important enough to win a spot 
on the maiden passenger voyage of the 
Elizabeth. 

Molotoff surprised his fellow voyagers 
by demanding none of the secrecy nor. 
mally associated with Soviet big shots. He 


rode in the elevator from gangplank to | 


main deck with a handful of civilian, 


military, and naval aides and emerged in 


the lead like any Joseph M. Doakes 
from Golders Green or Paducah. After 
blinking momentarily into flash cameras 
he walked calmly to staterooms M 68 and 
72—68 was occupied by Princesses Eliz- 
abeth and Margaret Rose on recent spe- 
cial trials—and took off his coat. 
Baptism of Fire: While this was 
billed as the Elizabeth’s maiden passenger 
voyage, the ship is actually a six years 
veteran of the wars. When she was sent 
down the ways at John Brown’s Clyde. 
bank shipyard in Scotland on Sept. 27, 
1938, she was destined for the role begun 
only last week. But before she could be 
completely fitted, Hitler struck into Po- 
land. Not long thereafter, outfitted in bat. 
tle dress of drab wartime gray, she slipped 


down the Clyde out past U-boat peris 


and reached New York five days later, 


Finally fitted as a troopship, she went 
to work. In all the Elizabeth steamed 
492,635 miles as a trooper, usually with- 
out escort, dodging every trap the crafty 
Germans and Japs tried to set. She car- 
ried 811,234 men to and from nearly all 
theaters of war—sometimes as many as 4 
15,000-man division at once. 

Now demobilized, the big Queen wears 
her civilian garb with restrained elegance. 
She bears the traditional Cunard colors- 
black hull, gleaming white superstructure, 
and red and black funnels. On her four: 
teen decks she provides 35 public rooms, 
including lounges, smoking rooms, bars, 


ballrooms, and two plush movie theaters, 


plus two swimming pools, The state 
rooms are paneled in light wood bum 


ished to café au lait sheen and bedecked | 


with flossy curtains and bed trimmings 
All first-class rooms have telephones. For 
all this and heaven too, the 2,300-odd 
passengers she can carry will pay mini 


mum fares of $365 first class, $225 cabin, 
and $165 tourist. 


War was never like this, But one mat 
Of the Elizabeth's trooper services It 


nas, The American tos she a 


to the world made freely with pockt} 


knives and carved their initials into abou 


every inch of rail. The initials are sti 
preserved under hard coats of spar var 


nish, presumably for the life of the ship | | 





To GI Joe from Kokomo, who by nov 
may be sleeping in a foreign grave, tht) 
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Queen Elizabeth is a floating memoria 


upon the heaving North Atlantic. 
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‘Steel wire being drawn to 58/10,000ths of an inch 


This steel wire is made into tires 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/JYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Here is an entirely new kind of 


“fabric” that is used in the building 
of the toughest of all tires. Thou- 
sands of feet of thin steel wire, 


drawn down to 58/10,000ths of an 
inch, are made into flexible cable 


and imbedded in rubber, 


ior develo his le vin 
ltt to take a brutal beating, It 


already has been tested both for 


off-the-road equipment and for big 
trucks on the highway . . . providing 
powerful resistance to bruising, 
cutting and practically complete 
fre-dom from heat blowouts. 


With 25 years of Goodyear re- 
search behind it, the wire tire is con- 


stantly being improved. Though not 
generally available and still expen- 


sive, this new, tougher tire promises 
wide usefulness, And when itis finally 


ready, you can thank Goodyear 
leadership fr its development 


my? ' ’ 
[his continuous research in pur: 


suit of better materials and improved 


manufacturing methods explains 
why it’s true today—as it has been 
for 31 straight years—“More people 
ride on Goodyear Tires than on any 
other kind.” 





A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
leading tire builder, Goodyear also 
works with metals, fabrics, plastics and 
.. that all Goodyear 
products may be better today than yes 


other materials . 


terday, better tomorrow than today, 
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This FINEST of French brandies—luxurious MONNET COGNAC—again is 
resuming its favored place in the fine homes and restaurants of America. The match- 


less taste and bouquet of this distinguished cognac make it the choice of those who 


enjoy the superior. You will find it rewarding and smart to say, ‘‘ Make mine Monnet.” 


MONNER pce 


‘One of Frances Most Prized and Pucious Broandies” 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. «+ MONNET COGNAC « 84 PROOF 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Miss Press 


The woman’s side of White House 
press conferences has taken on an_air 
of quiet desperation. Since Mrs. Tru- 
man won’t hold any, the patient rem- 
nants of Mrs. Roosevelt’s Press Confer- 
ence Association must gather their news 
wisps and strays at semimonthly meet- 
ings with Mrs. Truman’s secretaries, 
Edith Helm and Reathel Odum. A sam- 
ple of last week’s exercise in frustration: 

Q. “What are Margaret Truman’s 
plans for the winter?” 

A. (By Miss Odum) “I really wouldn’t 
know. I haven’t seen her since last June.” 

Q. “What has she been doing in Inde- 
pendence?” 

A. “I really wouldn’t know.” 

Q. “What became of the Irish setter 
Hannegan gave Margaret last year?” 

A. “I really wouldn’t know.” 

Q. “What’s the White House doing 
for meat these days?” 

A. (By Mrs. Helm) “I really wouldn’t 
know. That’s a housekeeper question.” 

Q. “Well, who is the housekeeper and 
can't we get her up here to answer 
questions?” 

A. “She’s Mrs. Sharpe, but heavens, 
we wouldn’t dare ask her to come to a 
press conference. You could submit your 
questions in writing and we'll try to get 
her to answer some of them.” 

The ladies of the press declined with 
a politely murmured “No, thanks.” 


os 


Mr. Democrat 


A sympathetic magazine profile of 
Democratic Chairman Robert E. Hanne- 
gan, which he has preserved among his 
souvenirs, said: “Some observers rate 
him as the most powerful man in. the gov- 
ernment.” His party was described as 
“now enjoying a greater degree of pres- 
tige and influence than it has known since 
the days of James A. Farley.” This 
article was published only last spring. 

Now Hannegan’s power and his. party’s 
prestige face the test of a crucial Con- 
gressional election. If the Democrats hold 
the House and Senate against an ad- 
verse political tide, Hannegan will be- 
come a legend; if not, he will be picked 
at like a sick chicken in a barnyard full 
of fat hens. Already the man who rose 
from a precinct captain in St. Louis to 
national leadership in Washington in 
less than fifteen years is under fire in the 
higher echelons of government on the 
strength of suspicion that Republicans 
are about to regain House control. 

Blowing Left: Hannegan’s critics 
blame his strategy, in large part, for the 
decline in party fortunes since his rise 
to power. As chairman of the Demo- 
cratic party since the triumphant latter 
days of the Roosevelt era, he has had two 

asic objectives: first, to hold together 
the so-called New Deal coalition, which 


included such disparate elements as con- 
servative Southerners and extreme left- 
wing laborites, and, second, to build 
party organization on firm precinct-level 
foundations, with CIO-PAC doorbell 
ringers buttressing the structure. 

These objectives, translated into party 
strategy, have boomeranged in recent 
months, cutting Mr. Truman’s popu- 
larity in public-opinion polls from an all- 
time high to an unprecedented low. 

Reasoning that. Southern Democrats 
wouldn't leave the party whatever the 
provocation, Hannegan has always played 
to the left of the coalition. He backed the 
CIO-PAC legislative program, defended 
continued price control, and courted the 
Wallace-Pepper fringe. But it was not un- 
til his encouragement of Henry Wallace’s 
campaign-speaking plans helped produce 
the Wallace fiasco that his critics had any- 
thing very tangible to pin on him. Mr. 
Truman, they said, had been made the 
goat of the Hannegan strategy. 

Following Hannegan’s advice, Mr. 
Truman tried to keep Wallace in the Ad- 
ministration, a decision that had to be 
reversed within 48 hours to prevent a 
disastrous Cabinet crisis. In the’ end, 
Hannegan went along with the Presi- 
dent’s decision to oust Wallace. 


This quieted the anti-Hannegan clique 
until the Washington meeting of the - 
Democratic National Executive Com- 
mittee got out of hand and brought forth 
an outcry for meat. With the election 
only two weeks off, Hannegan wanted 
meat, and he was the most ardent cham- 
pion of decontrol. It was his argument, 
more than anything else, that finally per- 
suaded Mr. Truman to release meat prices. 

Blowing Right: If return of meat to 
the markets pulls the election out of the 
fire for the Democrats, Hannegan’s 
praises will be sung loudest by those who 
are now getting ready to demand a 
change in party command. Win or lose, 
Truman will stand by his party’s leader. 
For his rise to the Presidency was engi- 
neered almost entirely by Hannegan, 
and Truman doesn’t forget his friends. 

Hannegan may return to his comfort- 
able $40,000-a-year St. Louis law prac- 
tice of his own volition, but he isn’t 
likely to be sent back. His family would 
like to have him go because his health 
is not good. His friends guess that he 
will stick it out in Washington at least 
through the 1948 Presidential election, 
because he came here in the first ptace 
primarily to disprove the charges of The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch that he was only 
a small-time politician. He won’t con- 
sider the proof complete until he has man- 
aged a Rooseveltless Presidential election. 
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Hannegan: After the election, a legend or a sick chicken? 
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“Romantic Rio . . . We looked out on views like this wonderful one 
(above) from the foot of the famous Statue of Christ. To the left, the 
harbor and part of the city—right, Sugar Loaf Mountain, 








CLUE From New York... .”A 


honeymoon in Rio and Buenos 
Aires had always been Betty’s dream. 
By Clipper from New York it’s just about 
thirty hours to Rio! Betty and-I went 
swimming every day, rode horseback in 
Rio’s hills. Betty discovered some fine 
topaz earrings and enough real silk for 
a new dress. But what impressed us most 
was the gaiety of the people—cariocas, 
as they call themselves in Rio. 





From Miami. /’The 
West Coast of South America! 
At last Bob, Jimmy and I are ac 
tually seeing it! We took the Clipper 
at Miami... and in a matter of only 
a few hours arrived at Balboa. There 
we visited the ruins of famous Old 
Panama City (above) . . . Then we 
flew to beautiful Lima, Peru, and to. 
La Paz, Bolivia, by Panagra, Pan 
American’s West Coast affiliate. And 
here we are (left) on a side trip in 
colorful Bolivia, with its busy, sunlit 
market places. A wonderful trip!” 


“Beautiful Buenos Aire:, with shops dis. 
playing fashions as smart as any in Paris. 





“Lake Guillermo (above) and luxurics 
Llao-Llao Hotel (left) in the spectaculit 
Argentine National Park where fishing 
golf and tennis are at:their best. Only by 
Clipper could we have had time for sv 
a thrilling side trip.” 
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Let’s follow REtaieiie ate of people 


-each headed for a different destination 
-as they board Southbound Clippers at 
Miami, NewYork, NewOrleans,Los Angeles. 





From New Orleans. . :’By Clipper it’s a 
short hop from the Gulf to Venezuela—and mighty lucky 
for me that it is! Our oil interests required that my partner 
and I get to the Lake Maracaibo fields (above) in a hurry. 
I've traveled by Clipper before—and wherever I 
have gone, every flying hour has been a pleas- 
ant experience. I can readily see why Pan 


. 















From Los An- 
geles .. .“Imagine seeing ~* 
BOTH Mexico and Guate- 
mala in two weeks-— by Clip- 
per it’s easy! Jack and I flew to 
Merida, explored the Mayan 
ruins at Chichen Itza...Then 
by Clipper to Guatemala City. 
We stayed at the perfectly 
fascinating Mayan Inn 
(above) in the highlands 

at Chichicastenango. Then 
we flew to Mexico City 
and drove out to enchant- 
ing Cuernavaca. In two 
weeks we were home 
again, Pan American 
fans for life!” 




















American’s service has been world-famous for p y | CL NV 
more than 19 years... and how it has saved AN WIAA oft § 


businessmen thousands of travel time dollars.” 


For rates and reservations, 
see your Travel Agent 

or the nearest 

Pan American office. 


The System of the 
Flying Clippers 
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ASSEMBLY: Always a Tomorrow 


The United Nations General Assembly, 
the nearest thing to world government 
so far organized by men, reopens this 
week. President Truman promised to 
come to New York and officially welcome 
the delegates from 51 countries to their 
home in Flushing Meadows, onetime site 
of the World of Tomorrow (the New 
York World’s Fair). Optimists hoped 
that the “town meeting of the world” 
might be able to get through all its work 
within six weeks. But the schedule, as 
plotted by State Department statisticians, 
seemed a job for tomorrow and tomorrow 
and tomorrow. 

They calculated that the General As- 
sembly and its committees must hold 452 
meetings based on a 54-day week, and 
not including Sunday or night sessions. 
The Assembly’s agenda’ covers 53 sub- 
jects and the number is steadily growing. 
A Canadian proposal to economize time 
by limiting speakers to ten minutes is not 
likely to bring relief at this session. 

The agenda is headed by the Secretary 
General’s report on the work of the or- 
ganization and of its Security Council. 
The explosive issues of Iran, Spain, 
Greece, and Indonesia will be thoroughly 
reviewed and reopened for debate. It 
will be at least a week or ten days before 
the Assembly can proceed to its next 


item: the election of new members—a 
problem which has already occupied 
much of the Security Council’s time, with- 
out conclusive results. 

The question of trusteeships which fol- 
lows will provide more than its share of 
fireworks. With American approval, Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium, and Australia have 
decided to submit their trusteeship agree- 
ments on mandated. territories individu- 
ally and allow full and unorganized de- 
bate in the Assembly. Last week two 
American delegates took their courage in 
their hands to apprise the Soviet delegate, 
Andrei Gromyko, of the plan. Gromyko 
gave them one of his fishier stares. “No 
trusteeship agreements without Soviet 
approval,” he told them in effect. After 
the interview State Department experts 
decided that the New York meeting will 
be a success if it goes through the trus- 
teeship problem without breaking up. 

Other items on the agenda: 


€ A Russian proposal—Vigorously op- 
posed by the United States and Britain— 
for disclosure of the number of Allied 
troops still stationed in non-enemy ter- 
ritories. 

€ The report of the Headquarters Com- 
mission, which has examined several sites 
in the Westchester-Connecticut area but 
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refuses to make any specific recommenda- 
tion to the Assembly. 


€ A report on UN-United States negotia- 
tions on diplomatic immunities for UN 
delegates and personnel. United States 
lawyers say an executive agreement es- 
tablishing immunities is enough; UN 
lawyers want a treaty ratified by the 
Senate. 

The Assembly promises at least one 
display of Big Five unanimity. A Cuban 
proposal demanding the elimination of 
the veto is opposed with equal vigor by 
the Russians, the British, the French, the 
Chinese, and the Americans. 


or 


SITE: Invitation to Flushing 


In Flushing Meadow Park the young 
elms along the old World’s Fair Consti- 
tution Mall had turned spare and brown. 
Around the circle of close-cropped lawn 
that had once contained the Trylon and 
Perisphere Pool, the flags of 51 nations 
flapped soggily in the afternoon rain. 
Outside the New York City Building 
5,000 wet and empty wooden seats sur- 
rounded a vacant speaker’s platform. The 
scant 1,500 spectators who had braved 
the weather on Oct. 18 to attend New 
York City’s presentation of new tem- 
porary headquarters to the UN had been 
forced indoors. 

The great assembly hall smelled of wet 
raincoats as the audience crowded into 
the blue leather chairs. The press gal- 
lery hummed with the excited voices of 
high-school students. An Army, Navy, 

















New York City proposes a futuristic UN General Assembly building; The New York Daily News wants a stadium 


Batchelor—New York Daily News 
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and Police Department band in the secre- 
tariat’s pit at the base of the triple-tiered 
rostrum struck up a march medley. Then 
the short ceremony began. 

Borough President James A. Burke of 
Queens sounded the keynote: “Being the 
host of UN means self-denial . . . incon- 
venience and even costs money. Never- 


theless we do welcome UN and we hope: 


they will remain with us permanently.” 
The Acting Mayor of New York, Vincent 
R. Impellitteri, formally invited the UN 
“to make their permanent home in these 
beautiful and spacious surroundings.” 

Accepting the symbolic gold key to the 
building for the UN, Secretary General 
Trygve Lie replied: “I have no authority 
to promise to make this place the per- 
manent headquarters . . .” Then, in a 
burst of flash bulbs, the meeting was 
over. A number of onlookers, and the 
few minor UN officials who were present, 
drifted off to an adjoining room to look 
at a vast scale model of a New York plan 
for a permanent headquarters in Flushing. 

The model, together with architects’ 
futuristic drawings of five World’s Fair- 
type buildings and 350 acres of intricately 
landscaped grounds, had been a secret 
closely guarded by Mayor O’Dwyer and 
the Park Department. Part of an inten- 
sive campaign, the exhibit would be left 
on display in the hope of influencing 
General Assembly delegates at least to 
consider ‘New York's offer of a permanent 
World Capitol in Flushing. A West Coast 
committee is also on hand to win over 
delegates to a San Francisco Bay site. 

For the present at least, the UN will 
occupy a project which cost $2,300,000. 
After more than five months of land- 
scaping, building, and painting, the city 
Department of Parks had transformed 
the drafty, concrete shell of the New 
York City Building. 

To Oblivion and Back: On May 3, 
when work on the new temporary head- 
quarters was begun, the Flushing Mead- 
ows were slipping back into the weedy 
oblivion of pre-Fair days. Now a fenced- 
in, roughly semicircular area about 1,400 
feet square has been converted into a 
. geometric pattern of lawn, flower beds, 


and white concrete driveway. The 421- 
by 214-foot building, which up until last 


spring had been a roller- and ice-skating ° 


rink, had become a maze of pastel-tinted, 
gray-carpeted lounges and committee 
rooms and concrete-floored offices and 
corridors. Windowless press cubicles with 
teletype machines were ready to be con- 
nected directly with press services and 
larger newspapers all over the country. 


Radio, television, and newsreel control 


booths were shielded in blue glass so that 
the operators would not distract delegates 
in the great hall below. A lounge and bar 
stood ready to serve delegates; a quick- 
lunch cafeteria will be open to the public, 
and a snack bar provided for the pre- 
sumably hectic scribblers of the press. 
The focal point of the building lay in 
the great assembly Hall, built over the 
former roller-skating rink at the north 
end. Seats and long, curved walnut desks 





accommodated 257 delegates, with salm- 
on-colored chairs along the sides for 
400 delegation advisers, a balcony for 
the press, and, beneath it, 900 seats for 
spectators. Behind the elevated speaker’s 
rostrum hung a One World motif—a polar 
projection of the globe on which the 
continents were done in uniform gold 
mesh without any national boundaries. 
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DELEGATES: Room Service 


Mike McMorrow, stocky bartender in 
Bill Pogue’s place at 100 West 88th 
Street, near grimy Columbus Avenue in 
Manhattan, last week pestered his whole- 
saler for speedy shipment of a new item 
—vodka. In a thick brogue McMorrow 
explained that he expected booming 
business from new customers upstairs. 
Soviet Russia’s dour UN delegate, Andrei 
Gromyko, had leased the entire 50-year- 
old building with its sixteen remodeled 
apartments for Russia’s representatives to 
the UN. It was not elegant, but it was 
“the first real home the Soviet delegation 
has had to itself,” a Russian official an- 
nounced happily. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslaff M. 
Molotoff did rather better when he ar- 
rived in New York on the Queen Eliza- 


from 51 nations poured into New York 
and into already crammed hotels. United 
States officials, bedded down on the fifth 
floor of the Pennsylvania Hotel, called 
room service for towels and carbon paper 
and enjoyed the novelty of bouncing 
from bed to desk in the same room. 
While Secretary of State Byrnes and 
former Sen. Warren R. Austin of Ver- 
mont, UN delegation chief, had been al- 


. lotted three-room suites, most delegates 


drew single rooms or had to double up. 
A State Department technical staff took 
charge of “reconversion,” replacing some 
beds with desks, and flying extra tele- 
phones from Chicago. A separate switch- 
board was set up to handle the already 
formidable telephone traffic. 

The 100-person British delegation, 
most of whom arrived on the Queen 
Elizabeth, moved files and trunks into 
Essex House, overlooking Central Park, 
and into the nearby Savoy-Plaza. How- 
ever, Ernest Bevin, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, went to the vast Waldorf-Astoria on 
Park Avenue, where the Big Four foreign 
ministers will reassemble Nov. 4. Georges 
Bidault, French Provisional President and 
Foreign Minister, probably will stay with 
the French delegation at the Roosevelt or 
the Pierre on his arrival after the Nov. 10 
French elections. 
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beth on Oct. 21 for the UN General 


Assembly meeting. He was housed in a 
$1,000,000, 39-room Tudor mansion at 
Glen Cove, L. I., which the Soviet Pur- 
chasing Commission had bought last 
April along with two other previously 
leased Long Island estates. Other Rus- 
sian officials were quartered in the bus- 
tling Lincoln Hotel near Times Square or 
in the antique elegance of the Plaza off 
Fifth Avenue. 

Meanwhile, by boat, train, and plane, 
the 2,000 representatives and diplomats 
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Russian UN workers will get apartments above Bill Pogue's bar; Molotoff will 
stay at this Soviet estate on Long Island 


BUDGET: Black Ink 


The UN will end 1946 about $1,500,- 
000 in the black, Assistant Secretary Gen- 
eral John B. Hutson revealed last week. 
But 1947 expenses may run well over 
the $20,000,000 spent in 1946, nearly 
one-fourth of which was contributed by 
the United States. Next year’s budget in- 
cludes salaries for more than 2,400 UN 
employes. Optimistic finance officers have 
even worked out a plan for employe re- 
tirement at half pay after 30 years. 
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SMALLEST DIAMETER, LIGHTEST WEIGHT 
NATURAL RUBBER INSULATED WIRE 


<& SAFER because of perfectly 
centered conductors. 


SAFER because 10 layers of 
pure rubber insulation guard 
against current leakage, 


SAFER because of special 


fibrous, flame-resistant cover. 
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FARM OR HOSPITAL 
Be Sure to Ask this Question 


Adequate wiring—for new structures or old—is assured if the specifi- 
cations read “RU-Laytex”, 


Electrical wholesalers, architects, engineers and contractors, familiar 
with this famous product of U. §. Rubber engineering, know from 
experience that here is the wire for modern electrification, 


For RU-Laytex, with its unique insulation of purified natural rubber, is 


today’s lightest weight, smallest diameter, rubber insulated building wire. 


Both in physical and electrical properties RU-Laytex leads the field. 
It prevents current leakage, has greater resistance to climatic deteri- 
oration, is easier to install, permits more circuits per conduit. 

So keep that question in mind: “RU wiring with RU?” 

The right answer means greater satisfaction for all concerned. 


(RU type is approved by the National Elec- 
trical Code as a general all-purpose wire. ) 


| UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS 


e ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 
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BERLIN: The Free German Chooses the West 


Like a shabby phoenix, Berlin rose this 
week from its ashes to become the city 
most important to the political future of 
Europe. Actually, this had been true ever 
since the spring of 1945, when the vic- 
torious Allies agreed on joint occupation 
of the Reich capital. That made Berlin a 
sort of fifth zone in Germany, the testing 
place of the Allies’ ability to win the 
peace. 

Berliners were forced to learn the ways 
of not one but four conquerors. In the 
garish night clubs which sprang up in the 
ruins Berliners sang “Sentimental Jour- 
ney” for the Americans, “J’attendrai” for 
the French, “Song of the Red Army Cav- 
alrymen” for the Russians, and “Roll Me 
Over in the Clover” for the British. For 
themselves they reserved the best song— 
“Die Dame von Heute.” This woman of 
today sang of her troubles in obtaining 
any of the necessities of life when they 
all came from four different Allied zones 
of occupation. Finally, she resolved to 
hang herself. But: 

The ropes are made in the British zone. 

The nails are made in the French zone. 

The wood comes from the American 

zone. 

And the hook* comes from—the rest 

is censored. ‘ 

As months of occupation rolled by, the 
Allies in their turn began to learn the 
ways of Berliners and finally to compete 
for their favor. For the occupation in- 
evitably became the focus of a struggle 
between the East and the West for the 
nation that even in defeat remained the 
key to Europe. In Berlin the lines were 
drawn as nowhere else. And on Oct. 20 
Berliners went to the polls in a unique 
election. Under the watchful eyes of the 
protagonists themselves, Berliners were 

given a free choice between eastern Com- 
munism and western democracy. Ac- 
cording to every standard by which this 
contest in a goldfish bowl could be meas- 


ured, Berliners decisively rejected Soviet” 


concepts for those of the west. 


Getting Out the Vote 

The story behind the German elections 
was a story of the rivalry between the 
victors and the revival of the conquered. 
The rivalry between the Russians and the 
Western Powers began in July 1945, 
when the Americans and the British first 
moved into Berlin. The Russians had 
been there since the last fantastic battle 
for the capital just before V-E Day in 
May. They had found the city 70 per 
cent destroyed. Out of a prewar popula- 
tion of 4,500,000, only 2,000,000 te 


mained. For three weeks the Red Army 





®This reference in German makes a barbed pun, 
Hook is Haken, and the German word for swastike 
is Hakenkreuz. 


looted, burned, and raped—a perform- 
ance that has remainéd the greatest polit- 
ical liability of the Soviets. But once 
that three weeks had passed, the Rus- 
sians organized a limited restoration 
of living conditions. Food was brought 
in. rubble cleared from streets, orches- 
tras revived, and theaters opened. By 
midsummer of 1945 life of a sort had 
returned to Berlin. 

At the same time, the Soviets swiftly 
set up a German civil government com- 
pletely dominated by Communists. Four 
political parties, the Communists (KPD), 
the Social Democrats (SPD), the Chris- 
tian Democrats (CDU), and the right- 
wing Liberal Democrats (LDP), were 
created and promptly fused into the 
Einheitsfront (United Front of Anti- 
Fascist Parties). This was the usual So- 
viet procedure and it produced the usual 
marvelous unanimity of political opinion. 

The first problem the Western Allies 
faced was somehow to keep going the 
feeble spark of life that the Russians had 
roused in the corpse of the capital. In so 
doing they ran into the first of what was 
to become an unending series of con- 
flicts with the Soviets over supplying 
food and fuel to Berlin. Next the Western 
Powers tried to loosen the political grip 





that the Communists, backed by U.S.S.R. 
authorities, had clamped on Berlin. Each 
occupying power licensed newspapers 
and magazines. The Einheitsfront was 
broken. The three anti-Communist par- 
ties, the SPD, the CDU, and the LDP 
all turned toward the West. 

The Soviet answer to this was an at- 
tempt to force the fusion of the Social 
Democrats and the Communists into a 
new Socialist Unity party (SED). This 
was actually accomplished in the Russian 
zone of Germany, but it was blocked in 
the western sectors of Berlin and later 
abandoned in the Soviet sector. The po- 
litical battle became even more furious 
two months ago in elections held in the 
Russian zone. Then the SED failed miser- 
ably to gain the sweeping victories that 
Russian support of it and opposition to 
its opponents should have guaranteed. 

‘Berlin Remains Berlin’: As the 
great powers fought amongst themselves, 
Berlin began to revive. It was a city that 
might have died had not the victors cho- 
sen it as a testing place of their coalition, 
In July 1945, wounded still jammed the 
bombed-out hospitals. Beneath the rub- 
ble in the heart of the city lay thousands 
of bodies putrefying in the summer's 
heat. The intolerable stink of decaying 
flesh mingled with the reek from the 
stagnant, corpse-filled canals and rivers, 
From the vast rubble heap that the 
center of Berlin had become, radiated 
streets lined with shell-scarred trees, the 
scorched skeletons of houses, and an oc- 
casional blasted tank or army car. From 











Berlin, 1946: This cartoon from the magazine Ulenspieg] shows the once thickly 
wooded Tiergarten where “it is always beautiful and green” ; 
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‘we pee? 


> For a world-famed 
architect who knows the 


measure of perfection 


It is only natural that a man who has devoted his 
life to creating beauty should be attracted by the 
restrained elegance of the Packard Super Clipper. 


And even though his unerring judgment led him 
to choose this motor car because of its beauty, he 
knows full well that its famed Packard crest is the 
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hallmark of still other attributes which a man of 


means expects and demands in the car of his choice... 


...a silken-smooth 165-horsepower Packard engine 
which responds with a brilliance of performance 
literally tops on the road today... and an uncom- 
promising mechanical excellence which adds new 
lustre even to Packard’s tradition of craftsmanship. 


In short, we are certain that a visit to your 
Packard dealer’s will quickly confirm what you 
probably suspect right now: Once you have seen and 
driven this distinguished motor car, nothing short 
of such perfection can ever again fully satisfy you! 


* ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE & 
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Painting by Herman Bartel —“Stripping the Island T'obacco”’ 


Growing Dollars in Puerto Rico 


HOSE LEAVES of rich tobacco raised in Puerto Rico help to 
T buy from the U.S., rice, shoes, meat and other goods the 
island needs. Sugar, needlework, rum and tobacco are the 
island’s major products. Ninety-six percent of all Puerto 
Rican products shipped abroad are sold to American import- 


ers. Out of every dollar used by Puerto Rico in purchases 


abroad, ninety-one cents is spent in the U. S. 

No country in the Western Hemisphere, except Venezuela, 
has experienced so great an expansion of trade as Puerto 
Rico since the beginning of the century. 

Besides the processing of agricultural products, Puerto Rico 
has developed an important needlework industry second only 
to the sugar industry in creating prewar export exchange. 


The National City Bank exclusively provides importers and exporters 
complete Island coverage by means of six branches in,Puerto Rico. These 
American branch mtn, i are on the ground to furndsh credit and trade 
assistance as part of our world-wide system of 45 overseas branches. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York - 66 Branches in Greater New York 


Write on your business stationery for the Bank’s 
Monthly Bulletin on Economic Conditions. 


Hirst te Wirld Wide Barnkhtne 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


Webster E. Pullen, reared in 
North Dakota, for 15 years 
has been serving our custom- 
ers’ interests in San Juan, 
P. R., where he is Branch 
Manager now. His entire 
business career has devel- 
oped in our Caribbean branch 
banks, thus assuring expert 
assistance to business men, 


ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


Buenos Aires 
Flores 
Plaza Once 

Rosario 


ORAZIL 


Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 

Sido Paulo 


CANAL ZONE 


Balboa 
Cristobal 


CHINA 
Shanghai 


Tientsin 
Hong Kong 
COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 








CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 
CUBA 
Havana 
Cuatro Caminos 
Galiano 
La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 
ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 


11, Waterloo Place 
INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
JAPAN 
Tokyo (Limited) 








MEXICO 
Mexico City 


PERU 
Lima 


PHILIPPINE IS. 
Manila 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 
REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 
STS, SETTLEMENTS 
Singapore 


Montevideo 


Caracas 
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the adjacent lakes rose swarms of mos- 
quitoes. On every road and sidewalk 
Berliners trundled their few remaining 
possessions in little carts, scooting out of 
the way as the Allied jeeps and trucks 
whizzed past. 

In those days, in the vibrant, raucous 
night club on the Kurfiirstendamm, the 
Femina, Allied officers of four nations 
slapped the buttocks of some twenty 
tawdry entertainers on roller skates and 
placed cigarettes on the tables as a later- 
that-evening come-on. A throaty chan- 
teuse moaned—without conviction—the 
first postwar song: “Berlin Komm Wie- 
der,” although nobody really believed 
then that Berlin would come back. 


But by October 1946, Berlin’s popula- 
tion had recovered to 3,500,000. Now 
another and older melody was sung—this 
. : o 08 ’ U ¢ ’ 
time with conviction—in the cafés: “Berlin 
Bleibt Doch Berlin.” Berlin remains Ber- 
lin. James O’Donnell, chief of News- 
weeEx’s Berlin bureau, cabled this descrip- 
tion of how it looks now: 

Germans With Germans: “The new 
life of the city begins along the Kurfiirs- 
tendamm, which runs through the Brit- 
ish sector. In a large traffic circle around 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial Church, 
there already is a swirl of motor traffic— 
American jeeps, British in Volkswagen 
painted like little green beetles, Russian 
lend-lease 2%-ton trucks. Now there are 


German civilian vehicles—Opels and 
Wanderers, but mostly tri-wheeled little 
trucks Berliners have dubbed “Dreibeene” 
(three-legged). Traffic signs in four lan- 
guages announce entrances and exits to 
various sectors. 

“By day pedestrians scurry toward 
the hundred little shops poking up from 
the ruins of newspaper kiosks and cine- 
mas. There are things to buy in the shops 
again, although not much—either small 
craft products of Berlin industry or sur- 


reptitious products from the Russian zone. 
Dresden chinaware, Oriental rugs, and 
choice silverware are coming on the mar- 


ket as the now hungry rich give way to 


the new-monied upper class that a war 
always throws up—black marketers, con- 


quering soldiery, and their sleek, slinky, 


well-dressed, well-groomed, and well-fod- 
dered mistresses. Prices are outrageously 
high, but that makes no difference. The 
most exclusive dress shops along the Kur- 
fiirstendamm gladly take urtder-the-coun- 
ter payment in American cigarettes.When 
night falls, the Kurfiirstendamm becomes 
again one of Europe’s leading avenues of 
gaiety and sin. Twilight softens the sharp 


outlines of the jagged topless buildings. - 


The young are in one another’s arms— 
Germans with Germans again outnumber- 
ing fraternizing couples.” 

Vote Vodka: It was in this revived 
Berlin that the rivalries between the oc- 
cupying powers came to a head Sunday. 
The Russians had only reluctantly con- 
sented last summer to these elections. 
They agreed that the voters would elect 
or two-year terms on a city-wide basis 
130 deputies comprising the Stadtverord- 














International 


Brothel Bidding: Furnishings of the “Sphinx,” famous Paris brothel, go up for 
auction as the capital’s “maisons de tolérance” are closed by law. The house, whose 


décor was dominated by this pseudo-Egyptian art, will become a VD clinic. 





netenversammlung (Municipal Assem- 
bly). These deputies in turn will nominate 
the Magistrat, the administrative govern- 
ing body of Berlin, pick the Oberbiirger- 
meister and his three deputies, and frame 
a new constitution for the capital. The 
election might almost have been designed 
for a purely party showdown. The voters 
marked their ballots strictly in accordance 


with party lists and not by individual 
candidates. But out of 2,319,000 eligible 
voters, less than 150,000 acknowledge 


affiliation with any political party. 
The parties themselves lined up as they 
had when the Ejinheitsfront was broken. 


The SED supported the Russians and the 
rest opposed them. And in the last days 


of the campaign the Russians began to 
combine intimidation and cajolery. 

The Soviet military administration dis- 
tributed 30,000,000 papirosi (mouthpiece 
cigarettes), one bottle of schnapps for 
each man, and one-half bottle for each 


woman, 60,000 pairs of leather shoes for 


school children, plus ration-free clothes 
from Saxony. The intimation was plain: 
if Berliners wanted more food and clothes, 
they should vote SED. Far into the night 
the names of prisoners of war released by 
the Russians were broadcast over Radio 
Berlin. Every day such names filled the 
columns of Tégliche Rundschau, the So- 
viet Army-licensed newspaper. Thus—if 
Berliners wanted more prisoners released 
—they should vote SED. At the same time, 
electric power which comes from the Rus- 
sian sector, suddenly began to fade out 
for several hours each day in the three 
western sectors. Again—the Soviets would 
know how to retaliate for the defeat of 
the SED. 

The contest was primarily between the 
Americans and the Russians and every 
Berliner knew it. Therefore, the Ameri- 
cans, too, showered supplies on the vot- 


ers—1,000,000 boxes of matches, 155,000 


pairs of shoes, 16,000 bicycle tires, 3,000 
automobile tires, 5,000 tons of building 
steel, 1,900 tons of cement, 1,200 square 
meters of window glass, and 200 tons of 
paper, For the Americans as well as the 
Russians had to reckon with their unpop- 
ularity among the Germans. 


Men of Plenty: With his ample 
cigarettes and ample PX rations, the GI 
had become a symbol of plenty in a city 
of want. In Zehlendorf and Wannsee, 
American officers sat in requisitioned bars 
drinking requisitioned spirits served by 
requisitioned waiters to the music of req- 


uisitioned bands. For months scores of 


German laborers used tons of precious 
building materials to erect a spacious din- 
ing palace called Truman Hall. In a city 
where almost every plot had been given 
over to planting potatoes at the urging of 
the Allied Kommandatura Truman Hall 
was surrounded by landscaped lawns. 


Near a complete miniature golf course, 
into which the American Red Cross had 
poured labor and material, stood the 
Oskar Helene Heim, a children’s hospi- 
tal—roofless for more than a year because 
of lack of building material. 

Losers Choosers: As voting time 
approached, all over Berlin on the Liifuss 
Sdulen—the huge cylindrical towers that 
dot the city—-went up appeals to vote 
SED. Germans themselves likened the 
SED campaign to the 1932 Nazi cam- 
paign. There was the same flamboyant 
stage management and appeal to mass 
emotion. But the SED also received at 
least one dose of its own medicine. Pam- 
phlets scattered over Berlin read: “Were 
you raped by a Russian? If so, vote SED.” 

On Sunday, approximately 85 per, cent 
of the voters turned out to circle the X 
on the ballot representing the party of 
their choice. A bright Indian,summer sun 
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glowed on ruins almost smothered with 
banners, streamers, and placards as thou- 
sands of German families took the tradi- 
tional Sunday Spaziergang (promenade). 
The presence of 21,000 German election 
officials plus Allied “Voting Teams” in- 
sured complete orderliness in all the city’s 
twenty boroughs. 

The results spelled DEFEAT in capital 
letters for the SED, for the Social Demo- 
crats swept the polls. Even in the Soviet 
sector, where many obstacles had been 
put in the way of non-Communist parties, 
the SED only managed to run second. 
In the final tabulations the SPD scored an 
amazing 47.5 per cent of the total vote, 
the CDU followed with 21.5, the SED 
came in third with 19, while the LDP 
trailed with 9 per cent. 


Significance —-—- 


The SPD victory represented first and 
foremost a vote against the Russians. It 
also meant that Berliners had rejected not 
only the totalitarian ideology of the SED 
but also the Nazi-modeled campaigning 
methods that the Reds had mistakenly 
thought would still appeal to Berlin. As 


Sand-Castle Republic? _ 


MONTE CARLO: Shutdown 


All through the war the little balls 
clicked round the roulette wheels on the 
tables of the great casino at Monte Carlo. 
But last week the chief gaming room 
stood silent and nearly deserted. At the 
tables the croupiers sat grimly with their 
rakes crossed. They were on strike for 
more money. 


oJ 


FRANCE: Follow the Hermit 


The executive council of the Popular 
Republican party last week met to con- 
sider the question: whether to support 
the new constitution they had helped 
vote in, or, follow their original hero, 
Charles de Gaulle in his opposition to 
it. After some wavering and _ political 
somersaulting, the M.R.P. announced it 
would support the tall, uncompromising 
“hermit of Colombey’—as de Gaulle is 
now called because of his habit of retiring 
to his home in the Marne region. The 
test will come Nov. 10 when France will 
vote for its National Assembly. 


a 














a result of this demonstration of the 
bankruptcy of Russian policy the Soviets 
now had to choose between three courses 
in planning their political future in the 
Reich. 

1—They could simply stand pat and 
continue to back the SED—a defeatist and 
hence uncharacteristic course. 

2—They could order the SED to refuse 
to take part in the Berlin municipal 
government and instead adopt an ob- 
structionist role while the Soviet authori- 
ties took the same attitude toward the Al- 
lied administration of the city. 

3—The Soviets could attempt to use 
the SED in order to reach an agreement 
with the SPD. The SPD itself had indi- 
cated that it might consider such a deal, 
although largely on its own terms. This 
represented the maximum political dan- 
ger for the Wcstern Powers. 


Acme and Illingworth—London Daily Mail 
De Gaulle, here voting in the referendum, reemerges as the politicians’ worry 


BRITAIN: In the Vernacular 


Into the musty chambers of the Low 
Courts in London, where the King’s jus- 
tice is dispensed, crept a strange word 
last week. Justice Sir Francis Evershed, 
judge of the Chancery Division of the 
High Court, grappled with it as if it 
were a new kind of tort. 

The word was “oomph.” It had come 
to court as the result of a suit by an 
American manufacturer, La Marquise 
Footwear, Inc., to compel registration of 
the coveted and presumably lucrative 
trademark “Oomphies” for its brand of 
footwear. British authorities had refused 
to register the trademark on the grounds 
that it was suggestive. To G. H. Lloyd 
Jacob, K. C., London attorney for the 
shoe company, fell the task of explaining 
“Oomphies” and “oomph” to the _be- 


wigged and dignified 47-year-old justice. 

A letter from the company’s trade- 
mark agent, which Jacob read to the 
court, described “oomph” as “a positive 
personality, animation, spirit, sex appeal” 
and “oomph girl” as “a passionate young 
woman, a hot mama, an actress with sex 
appeal.” Apologizing that such phrase- 
ology should find its way into the law 
courts, Jacob said that he personally con- 
sidered the word “oomph” to be “one of 
the lighter contributions of the lend-lease 
program,” but he also admitted that 50 
years ago it probably would have been 
considered a sound rather than a word. 
The judge agreed, adding gravely that “it 
can be regarded as doubtful whether it 
deserves the dignity of articulate speech 
even now.” But after “a sleepless night” 
determining the case, he granted the 
appeal. 


The Duchess’s Diamonds 


The publicity-shy Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor had returned for the first 
time in seven years to the quiet, lawful 
land from which they had been exiled— 
and to an almost too-perfect English 
country-house robbery plus countless 
columns of publicity. Just five days after 
the couple arrived at Ednam Lodge, 
Sunningdale (near London), on Oct. 11 
as guests of the Earl of Dudley, thieves 
broke into the house and made off with 
a rich haul from the American-born 
duchess’s_ world-famous collection of 
jewels. 

With reckless guesses that the loot 
amounted to $2,000,000 the London 
press blared the news in front-page head- 
lines; only the stately Times accorded it 
modest 44-inch notice. The Communist 
Daily Worker ungraciously hinted that 
“a considerable part of this enormous 
hoard of jewels” was bought by the duke 
when he was King and supported by 
the taxpayers. It also observed that the 
duchess “found it a minimal essential of 
personal chic to own a complete set 
of jewels for each day of the week. 
Sapphires for Sunday wear, rubies for 
Monday, emeralds, topaz, onyx, tur- 
quoise for other days, and diamonds 
for Saturday nights.” 

As the hullabaloo quieted, a few facts 
emerged. Jewels valued at close to $100,- 
000 had been taken, and Scotland Yard 
reconstructed the story this way: 

Up the Drain Pipe: On Oct. 16, 
as dusk and a heavy mist settled, a bur- 
glar (or burglars) climbed up the drain 
pipe by Ednam Lodge’s front door, 
crossed the portico, and entered an un- 
latched window on the second floor. 
The jewels were taken from the duch- 
ess’s dressing table, and dumped into a 
Gladstone bag. Only a few minutes were 
needed and the moment had been care- 
fully timed. The Windsors (accompanied 
by their Scotland Yard detectives) were 
en route from London, the servants at 
tea. The duke’s dog did not even bark. 
An unkind friend said that he was prob- 
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ably busy guarding the claret for dinner 
as it warmed on the hearth. 

On the Sunningdale golf course, a few 
vards from the house, detectives found 
the bag, still containing some jewels. 
More jewels were strewn nearby. The 
robbers had discarded some perfectly 
matched pearls and taken one earring 
but left its mate, indicating a panicky 
flight. 

Scotland Yard swung into action. The 
French Surété was alerted, as were police 
and customs officials in Miami, New 
York, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam, and else- 
where. All ports of embarkation were 
carefully watched, London’s underworld 
gone over and suspected jewel thieves 
questioned. But no clues were turned up. 
On Oct. 18, the duke lodged an $80,000 
insurance claim with Lloyd’s. 


Punderous 


The House of Commons put in long 
hard days last week debating such de- 
pressing matters as Britain’s coal short- 
age. But as usual, it also found time for 
a little fun. An M.P. brought up the 
question of whether Christian Science 
“nurses” were entitled to be called nurses. 
Wilson Harris, an Independent M.P. 
from Cambridge University, replied. 

As quoted in The London Times, Har- 
ris said: “The original meaning of the 
word ‘nurse’ had nothing to do with tend- 
ing the sick. It referred to those admir- 
able women usually referred to as wet 
nurses, though the minister would prob- 
ably prefer to call them practitioners in 
vicarious lactation— (loud laughter)—who 
constituted an admirable bulwark—or 
breastwork—against human mortality in 
a past generation (renewed laughter). 

“The nursing profession was being 
more exacting than the medical profes- 
sion, which did not apply any restriction 
to the use of the word ‘doctor.’ Then 
there was the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer [Dr. Hugh Dalton], who could 
pocket taxes but not attack poxes—(loud 
laughter)—but that did not bar him from 
the use of the word ‘doctor’.” 


wwe 


CZECHS: Gift-Horse Bite 


During the Paris conference the 
Czechoslovak delegation nearly always 
voted with the Russian-dominated “Slav 
bloc” against the Western Powers. The 
Czechs also echoed Russian charges that 
the Americans were attempting to run 
Europe by means of “dollar diplomacy.” 
At the same time, the Czechs had ap- 
plied to the United States for a $50,000,- 
000 loan for the purchase of American 
surplus property in Europe and for an 
additional $50,000,000 from the Export- 
Import Bank. 

Last week, to their pained surprise, 
the Czechs discovered that they could 
not have their cake and eat it too. Wash- 
ington revoked both loans to Czecho- 
slovakia and revealed that the Czechs 
had planned to sell $10,000,000 worth 


of the surplus prop- 
erty to Rumania at 
a profit. The news 
hit Prague like a ton 
of gold bricks. With- 
in 24 hours after be- 
ing informed by Am- 
bassador Laurence 
Steinhardt of the sus- 
pension of the loan 
talks, the Commu- 
nist Premier, Klem- 
ent Gottwald, told 
his Cabinet that all 
attacks on the Unit- 
ed States in the press 
and in public 
speeches must cease. 
He ordered a Cabi- 
net subcommittee to 
examine all Ameri- 
can claims regarding 
Czech _ nationaliza- 
tion laws and to re- 
port to him within 
two weeks. Foreign 
Minister Jan Masa- 
ryk wrung his hands 
and asked American 
officials in Prague: 
“How can you do 
that to me, just as I 
am leaving for New 
York, which I love!” 


Significance 
Although the Unit- 











ed States had ample 
reason to be dissatis- 
fied with the Czechs, 
it was only by accident that the loans were 
revoked at this time. What actually hap- 
pened was that earlier in Paris Secretary 
Byrnes initiated a new policy on loans to 
European countries. This was approved 
by President Truman. Under this policy, 
no American money will be lent to Rus- 
sia or to any of its satellites. Instead, all 
available economic aid will be extended 
to “friendly” nations—particularly Greece, 
Italy, and Turkey. Greece has already re- 
ceived a new $25,000,000 Joan, while 
Italy has been given $50,000,000 for ex- 
penses incurred by American troops. Pre- 
sumably, funds will soon be forthcoming 
for the Turks. 

Czechoslovakia merely became the 
first of the Russian satellites to feel the 
pressure of the new policy. Possibly these 
states will also find it difficult to obtain 
loans from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (to 
which the United States is the largest 
contributor). The Czechs have already 
asked for $350,000,000, while the Poles 
have made preliminary application for a 
three-year credit of $600,000,000. 
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YUGOSLAVS: Anathema? 


In the bitter winter of 1077, mountain- 
eers in the rocky Apennines were startled 
to see a barefoot, white-robed penitent 
trudging painfully through the snow— 


Bettmann Archive 


Unlike Henry IV, Tito wouldn't go to Canossa 


Henry IV, Emperor of Germany. Ban- 
ished from the Roman Catholic Church 
by the dread edict of excommunication 
after he tried to depose the Pope, Henry 
was shunned by his family, his courtiers, 
and his sneering subjects. At the end of 
the snowy trail at Canossa, Pope Gregory 
VII finally granted absolution to the hu- 
miliated monarch. 

Last week a modern ruler, Marshal 
Tito of Yugoslavia, brought on his head 
the curse of excommunication for his part 
in the trial and sentencing of the Croatian 
Archbishop, Aloysius Stepinac. Nominal- 
ly a Roman Catholic, Tito ignored the 
pronouncement although it served to fo- 
cus attention on what the Vatican con- 
sidered a most serious crime. 
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NUREMBERG: Last Laugh 


At 10:45 on the night of Oct. 15, Col. 
Burton C. Andrus, American comman- 
dant of the Nuremberg prison, walked 
across the jail yard toward the cell block 
that held the eleven condemned Nazi 
war criminals. He was on his way to read 
again to the doomed men the death sen- 
tences ordained by the International Mil- 
itary Tribunal. Within a few hours -they 
would plunge through gallows traps in 
the nearby gymnasium and Andrus would 
be free of his heavy responsibility. 

But it so happened that at that instant 
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Andrus’s prize charge, Hermann Wilhelm 
Goring, lying on his small iron cot in Cell 
No. 5 and wearing black silk pajamas and 
a blue shirt, crushed between his teeth 
a glass vial of potassium cyanide, gasped, 
twitched, and died. Defiant and confident 
throughout the long trial, Goring at the 
end had succeeded in wrecking its 


‘planned psychological impact. For de- 


spite attempts of some, including Justice 
Robert H. Jackson, to brand the suicide 
an act of cowardice, few Germans saw it 
in that light. They took grim satisfaction 
in the knowledge that the Allies couldn't 
hang “Unser Hermann” after all. 

The 13 Steps: Frantic prison offi- 
cials, determined that no other victim 
should escape them, at once shackled 
the ten surviving convicts in their cells. 
Then, in 90 minutes in the early hours 
of Oct. 16, they followed each other to 
the gallows. 

Former Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, pale and disheveled but un- 
flinching, inherited Goring’s No. 1 spot. 
Flanked by American MP’s and a chap- 
lain, he walked the 35 yards from the 
cell block to the brightly lighted gym- 
nasium at 1:11 a.m. Blinded by the 
glare, he stood inside the door, facing 
the three black wooden scaffolds erected 
on a floor where GI’s had played basket- 
ball only four days before. The manacles 
were removed and his hands bound be- 
hind him with a black leather thong. 
Then Ribbentrop walked steadily to the 
foot of the thirteen steps, 

He gave his name firmly and mounted 
the 8-foot platform where M/Sgt. John C. 
Woods, veteran executioner of 847 men in 
fifteen years, awaited him. He stood on 
the trap, beneath the rope suspended from 
a heavy wooden beam overhead, while an 
Army belt was pulled tightly around his 
ankles. “God protect Germany! God have 
mercy on my soul,” he cried in a ringing 
voice, then asked: “May I say something 
else?” An American officer nodded. 

“My last wish is that Germany realize 
its unity and that an understanding be 
reached between the east and the west. 
I wish peace to the world.” 

He stared straight ahead, lips tightly 
set, as the black hood dropped over his 
head. Then came the noose—and the 


trap banged open at 1:16, While the stiff. 


ening body still hung behind the screen 
that hid the gallows’ dark interior, three 


knocks sounded at the gymnasium door 
and Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, 
clothes neatly pressed and shoes shined, 
entered. After him, the guards, with pre- 
cise, ruthless efficiency, brought in the 
others one by one to deliver their last 
speeches and die. 

‘Purimfest’: Only Julius Streicher 
went without dignity. He had to be 
pushed across the floor, wild-eyed and 
screaming: “Heil Hitler!” Mounting the 
steps he cried out: “And now I go to 
God.” He stared at the witnesses facing 
the gallows and shouted: “Purimfest, 
1946.” (Purim is a Jewish feast.) Then 
to the American officer he cried: “The 


Bolsheviks will hang you one day.” He 
spoke again from beneath the black 
hood: “Adele, my dear wife”’—and 
plunged through the trap. A groan came 
from inside the scaffold. Critics sug- 
gested afterward that Streicher was clum- 
sily hanged and that the rope may have 
strangled him instead of breaking his 
neck. The hangman reported: “He 
kicked a little while, but not long.” At 
2:45 the last of the ten, Arthur Seyss- 
Inquart, was dispatched. 

A few moments later, the door opened 
once more. Two soldiers carried in a 
stretcher, covered with a khaki Army 
blanket from which two bare white feet 
protruded. The blanket was whipped off 
and witnesses gathered close to testify 





International 
Sergeant Woods shows his noose 


that Hermann Goring, too, was dead. A 
colonel said: “OK. Take him away.” 
Before dawn heavily guarded vans 
sped out of the prison yard, evaded 
pursuing correspondents, and headed 
toward the airfield at Fiirth. The next day 
Colonel Andrus announced that the 
bodies of the eleven war criminals “have 
been cremated and the ashes dispersed 


secretly.” Apparently, in a gesture of 


grim poetic justice, the Army had flown 


them to Dachau and consigned them to 


the notorious ovens where so many of 
their victims had died. 
' The Fatso Mystery: But the cur- 


tain could not eome down on the drama 
of Nuremberg until the mystery of 
Goring’s suicide was solved. Rumors, 
speculation, unsupported charges, resur- 
rected anecdotes, and heavy secrecy sur- 
rounded the investigation as a three-man 
Army board attempted to learn how he 
got the poison and how long he’d had 
it. The only fact revealed about the 
cyanide capsule was that it had been 
carried in a slender, 24-inch-long brass 
cartridge case. It resembled one found 
on Goring when he was captured. 
Some of the suggested hiding places: 
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the bowl of Géring’s big Bavarian pipe; 
a recess in a specially constructed dental 
plate; body cavities (it was elater re- 
vealed that perfunctory physical check- 
ups of the prisoners on weekly bath 
days did not include rectal examina- 
tions); a surgical incision in the 
flabby folds of Géring’s once-immense 
belly. This latter possibility—refuted by 
the prison doctor—especially intrigued 
United Press correspondent Clinton B. 
Conger and The New York Daily News 
which headlined his dispatch: “Hint 
Fatso Hid Vial in Abdominal Wound.” 


Besides Géring’s wife and his lawyer, at. 


least 26 other Germans had access to 
him—the prison janitor and food handlers, 
as well as the doctor, dentist, and 
barber. 

The obvious keys to the suicide were 
the three -penciled notes left by Goring 
and found after his death. One was 
addressed to Colonel Andrus, one to Frau 
Goring, and the third to the German 
people. 
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RUSSIA: Rubles for Atoms 

In Moscow the 1,360 members of the 
U.S.S.R.’s Supreme Soviet sat at their 
desks last week in the spotless yellow and 
white Kremlin Hall. With upturned, in- 
tent faces they listened as Finance Min- 
ister A. G. Zvereff reeled off the facts 
and figures of the Soviet’s Union’s first 


postwar budget. The new budget chops 


almost in half expenditures for defense. 
But it boosts by 240 per. cent, to some 
$1,000,000,000, allocations “to develop 
science for the further growth of the 
economic and military might of the Soviet 
Union’—an item that certainly includes 
the vast, top-priority atom-bomb projects. 


No Work, No Eat 


The long-suffering Soviet citizen last 
week took another blow where it hurts. 
In an unpublicized move the Soviet Gov- 
ernment made a downward revision of 
its bread-rationing program. Dependents 
over 12 years of age had their daily ration 
cut from 300 to 250 grams (about 9 


ounces) and children under 12 will 
henceforth receive 350 grams (12 ounces) 


of bread a day instead ofthe 400 grams 


ilowed under the old program, The new 


scheme also abolishes the rule under 


which men over 55 and women over 50 
could obtain ration cards when unem- 
ployed. Sixty for men and 55 for women 
is the new age limit beyond which adult 
Soviet citizens will be allowed to eat 
without working. The only other persons 
in the Soviet Union who will be per- 
mitted this luxury are women with infant 
children. The rations of industrial workers 
are not affected by the new scheme. They 
remain at 650 grams daily for heavy 
workers and 550 for those employed in 
light industry. 

No public announcement preceded the 
hew rationing laws. Soviet citizens calling 
on government stores for their rationed 
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That’s right . .. only this is a very 
special kind of plastic, and a special 
kind of well, an oil well. 


Monsanto plastics researchers 
have developed another Resinox 
phenolic resin for oil drillers that 
quickly and effectively seals out 
gas and water intrusion in their 
wells, thereby increasing both yield 
and efficiency. 


Unlike former plugs attempted, 
these Resinox plugs do not shrink, 
they are not affected by acids, they 
can be bored through if the well 
must go deeper, they can be in- 
stalled in a matter of hours, and 
they are cheaper than materials 
sometimes used. 


The new plastic sealed wells are in 
profitable operation today in West 
Texas fields...another example 
of the amazing versatility of these 
Resinox industrial resins. If you 
have a sealing, laminating, or 
bonding job in your production 
operations why not check with 
Monsanto Plastics and see if 
Resinox industrial resins won’t 


help do it better? For details, sim- | 


ply address: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
Company, Plastics Division, 
Springfield 2, Mass. In Canada, 
Monsanto Ltd., Montreal,Toronto, 
Vancouver. 

Resinox: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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food supplies were told of the change 
by the clerks, Although the press has 


recently carried ominous stories about 
droughts in the Ukraine and floods in 


Siberia, the reductions came as a bitter 
surprise to citizens. All previous govern- 
ment announcements had led them to 
expect a better-than-average harvest. 


| Dead End Reds 


“Hooliganism” in Russia means any- 
thing from disorderly conduct to rape. 
The word is never used lightly by the 
Soviet press. It was therefore a serious 
matter when last week the Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda struck out against a trend 
toward “hooliganism” in Russia’s most 
popular sport—soccer. It cited the case of 
a home team which told the referee he 
wouldn't “leave the field alive” if he 
allowed the visitors to win. When the 
threat failed to raise the score in their 
favor, the home team tyrned the game 
into a free-for-all fist fight and it had to 
be called off. 

Another incident occurred in Moldavia. 
The visiting team—representing a town 
with a large distillery—arrived drunk and 
played “very rough;’ It was scored 
against four times in five minutes and 
in protest the visiting goalkeeper “tried 
to push the umpire out.” 

The article deplored the conduct of 
even last year’s champions, the Moscow 
Dynamos, in a game against their arch 
rivals, the Leningrad Zeniths. Leningrad 
fans expected to see “a skillful, tactful, 
polite game.” Instead they got “hooligan- 
ism and rough play” from the Moscow 
team. 
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CONFERENCE: Moving Day 


For the first time since the early ple- 
nary sessions of the Paris conference, 
standees lined the walls of the Salle des 
Séances in the Luxembourg Palace on 
Oct. 15. Brass-helmeted Gardes Répub- 
licains stood stiffly at the red-carpeted 
entrances. Fashionably dressed wives of 
the delegates filled the visitors’ gallery. 
Bright lights touched up the crowded 
scene for the photographers. Almost ev- 


_ery seat in the delegates’ ramp was filled, 


except for one conspicuous block of 
vacancies. The Yugoslav delegation had 
refused to attend this closing session. Its 
eleven empty seats became a focal point 
for observers, whose gloomy, listless 
stares showed them to be immune to the 
occasion’s thin veneer of pageantry. For 
this was the final session of the Paris 
peace conference. 

As a last act, the chief delegates signed 
the golden book of distinguished visitors 
at the Paris City Hall, returned to clut- 
tered hotel lobbies to sort out mountains 
of baggage, dispatch cases, and docu- 
ments, and joined the stampede to New 
York. Behind them, the red carpeting 
disappeared from the Luxembourg Pal- 
ace, the heat was tumed off, and the 
flags came down. 


INDIA: Shame of Gandhi 


In the flooded coastal district of Nosk. 


hali in East Bengal, 200 miles from the 


bloody August riots between Hindus and 
Moslems at Calcutta, the sword of Islam 
flashed and reddened again last week. In 
an orgy of murder, rape, and arson, 
Moslem mobs bent on dominating the 
Hindu minority killed an estimated 5,000 
who resisted. They burned Hindu vil- 
lages and blocked roads to prevent the 
escape of thousands of refugees—and the 
entry of troops and police. An RAF plane 
scattered leaflets carrying an appeal in 
Bengali from the Moslem provincial Pre- 
mier, H. S. Suhrawardy, to end the “op- 
pression and atrocities.” The Bengal Con- 
gress party chief suggested bombing the 
rioters into submission. Calcutta head- 
lines said: “Calcutta Riots Paled Into 
Insignificance.” 

The East Bengal riots also paled into 
insignificance the entrance of five Moslem 
League appointees into the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. Mohandas K. Gandhi 
apparently won over the stubborn League 
president, Mohammed Ali Jinnah, by 
carelessly assuring him that the Congress 
party recognized the League’s “unques- 
tionable right to represent the Moslems 
of India.” The Congress party has always 

















‘Acme 
Out of the Past: Almost forgotten in 
- Labor Britain, Earl Baldwin, prewar 
Conservative Prime Minister who is now 
79, stepped out in these scholastic 
robes at Cambridge University recently. 
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claimed to represent all Indian communal 


grOups. 


Three days later Gandhi admitted his 


“Himalayan blunder.” “I am thoroughly 
ashamed,” he told a public prayer meet- 
ing in the Sweepers’ colony in New 
Delhi, where he spends much of his time 
squatting on a rubber mattress filled with 
ice instead of air. “It may be that I am 
old and my brain is getting weak .. . I 
seem for the moment to have lost confi- 
dence in myself, and my belief that I will 
live until I am 125.” The 77-year-old 
ascetic then entered a self-imposed period 
of silence. 

Gandhi’s blunder at least helped win 
the League’s nominal participation in the 
interim government. But when Pandit 
Nehru, Congress party chief of the Execu- 
tive Council, flew to the Northwest Fron- 
tier Province on Oct. 16 to win support 
among the Moslem tribesmen, 5,000 
green-uniformed League guardsmen dem- 
onstrated at the Peshawar airport, shout- 
ing: “Nehru, go back!” Later armed Mos- 
lem tribesmen attacked his automobile 
caravan as it toured the barren Waziristan 
hill country, slightly wounding Nehru. 
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CHINA: Forced Draft 


The story goes that Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, walking among the 
Chungking hills, heard the sound of 
blows. A man moaned and cried for help. 
Hastening to investigate, the generalis- 
simo found conscription officials “in- 
ducting” a miserable peasant into the 
Nationalist Army. When Chiang remon- 
strated, the officials, who did not recog- 
nize him, reportedly snapped: “Shut up! 
Or we'll pull you in, too!” 

That was in 1944, and Chiang soon or- 
dered reforms in the oppressive conscrip- 
tion system. Rich men had commonly 
bought their exemption from military 
service, while the poor were kidnapped to 
fill the quotas. They frequently deserted 
at the first opportunity. In 1945, at the 
war's end, Chiang entirely suspended 
conscription. But subsequent drives for 
voluntary enlistments made little head- 
way against the firm Chinese conviction 
that, as an old proverb puts it: “Good 
iron is not for nails, nor good men for 
soldiers.” The city of Tientsin, with a 
goal of 3,000 volunteers, got only 63. 

Last week the bitter burden of con- 
scription fell on the average Chinese 
again. To strengthen the. armies fighting 


against the Chinese Communists, Gen- . 


eralissimo Chiang had called up all men 
between the ages of 18 and 45. Fukien, 
one of the less populous provinces, had 
a goal of 14,400 before the end of the 
year. Most draftees are liable to two 
years’ service, but many have to serve 
three years. High-school and college 
graduates, however, serve only one. And, 
despite “reform” of the conscription 
methods, the country’s leading daily, Ta 
Kung Pao, reported that men in Honan 
Province were buying their exemptions 
from military service for about $360. 
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Says Roy A. Henprickson 
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Kandiyohi County, Minn, 


Hours at court—witnesses to interview— peti- 
tions to file—correspondence to handle 
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Having lived in Moscow for two 
years as a correspondent during the 
middle ’30s and again as a member of 
the staff of the embassy for part of 
1944 and all of 1945, I have had op- 
portunities to observe a certain num- 
ber of individual Russians of the of- 
ficial and professional. group in the 
capital over an extended 





A Profile of a Moscow Acquaintance 
by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 





After that he and his wife dined sev- 


eral times at our apartment and had 
us to dinner at theirs. Those private 
visits to us, however, continued only 
so long as we lived outside the em- 
bassy. When we moved into the com- 
pound, where a police guard always 


stood at the gate, he told me frankly 


that he would not come any 











period oy Yme: Vhe sodow- 
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ing 1s my p oe We of one 
such acquaintance—one who 
is typical enough so that a 


knowledge of him may add 
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understanding our peoples 
have of each other. 
This man is the grandson 


ofa university professor and 


the son of an old Bolshevik 


who was killed in the civil 
war. Once when he was a boy his 


father took him to a large bare office 


across Red Square trom the Kremlin 
and introduced him to Lenin, who 
patted him on the head and told him 


to become a great engineer, Instead, 


he has spent most of his working life 
as a newspaperman and part of it in 
the diplomatic service. The _ inter- 


changeability of these two profes- 
sions, and of both of these two with 
teaching or the Red Army, is a stand- 
ard feature of the Soviet system. 

His wife is a practicing physician 
who has three medals for her war 
service. They have been married 21 
years. Never in all that time, he once 
said to me, has he told his wife an 
off-color story or allowed one to be 
told in their home. The same puritan- 


ism extends to the upbringing of their 


son, who has such good manners as I 
have rarely seen in any country. The 
boy has chosen the army for a career, 
not because of a special urge but for 
the reason that he and his parents de- 
cided it offers the best prospects for 
a young Russian, 


Back in 1987 I sat next to this 
friend at a dinner which his boss gave 
for me—a courtesy which was then cus- 


tomary when a foreign correspondent 
was leaving Moscow. A few days lat- 
er his boss committed suicide when 
police came to arrest him in the purge. 


The next time I saw my acquaintance 
was at a large official conference in 


early 1945. There was no flicker of 


recognition on his part. I thought he 
had simply forgotten me, but when the 
meeting broke up and no one was look- 
ing he put a hand on my shoulder and 


said: “I’m pleased to see you again.” 






































more except to large parties 
attended by other Russians. 


He is chauvinistic in re- 
fusing to smoke any but 


Russian cigarettes or to 


Arink whisky When VOIKa i 


available. But he is intelli- 
gently critical in fields which 
he knows—thinking that cen- 


sorship has made Russian 


war literature pompous and 
unrealistic, for example. 
He still works ten or twelve hours 


a day, just as he did on our first ac- 


quaintance eight years earlier, and his 
health has suffered noticeably. Al- 
though he occupies a post of medium 


authority which carries with it privi- 
leges of housing, food, and clothing, 


he suffers from lack of money and 
takes on extra lecturing and writing 


jobs to make more. 


He is a Communist party member 
and told me firmly in the summer of 
1945 that the party line was to be 


hostility to Great Britain and friend- 
ship for America. He also said Rus- 
sians felt that President Roosevelt was 
truly a man of good will and great 


strength, but that nevertheless had he 
lived he would have reacted eventual- 
ly as a capitalist is bound to react. 


Once in discussing Poland I-remarked 
that the Russians throughout their his- 


tory seemed to be occupying Poland. 
getting sick of it, and pulling out of a 


bad job. “Yes,” he said, “but the ezars 


made the mistake of trying to use the 
same Poles who were there when they 
came. We know that that class will 


always be hostile to us and the only 
way to have a friendly Poland is to 
remove the old ruling class.” 

















At one of our last meetings, when 
the diplomatic tension already had be- 


gun, he gave me this only half face- 
tious description of the character of his 
people: “The Russian will meet a 
stranger, be gay with him, drink with 
him, swear they are blood brothers 
and try to. give him everything he 
owns; then the next morning he will 
. ‘ ? js 
wake wp and think: ‘Oh my God, I've 
been cheated; that man is my enemy, 


Fed 


and I’ve laid myself open to him’. 
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A GOOD MORNING=IN PLASTICS 


cise and really shine with the new Telechron Musalarm. 
This wonderful bedside companion combines a radio, a clock, 


and a musical alarm in a handsome plastics case, And that’s 


where No. 1 rlastics Avenue comes in with experience in 
designing and engineering so many plastics products. 


The Telechron people insisted upon beauty . . . technical 
perfection . . . economical production. And they got all three 


in this compression-molded phenolic case from General 
Electric’s complete plastics service. 


Maybe you, too, are planning to bring 
out a wonderful new product. Whatever 


it may be, don’t overlook the fact that 


plastics may be able to do for you what 
no other material can. Bring any plastics 
problem that may arise to G. E.—the 
world’s largest manufacturer of finished 
plastics products. Plastics Divisions, 


Chemical Department, General Electric 


GENERAL 





Company, | Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. Ask for a copy 
of the new illustrated booklet, **What Are Plastics?” 


G-E Complete Service— Everything in Plastics 


Backed hy 52 years of experience, We've been designing and 
manufacturing plastics products ever since 1894. G-E Research works 


continually to develop new materials, new processes, new applications. 


No.! Plastics Avenve—complete plastics service—engineering, design 


and mold-making, Our own industrial designers 
and engineers, working together, create plas- 
tics parts that are both scientifically sound and 
good-looking. Our own toolrooms are manned 


by skilled crafismen—average precision mold 


experience, 12 years. 
All types of plastics. Facilities for compres- 
sion, injection, transfer and cold molding . . . 


for both high and low pressure laminating . . . 
for fabricating. And General Electric Quality 
Control —a byword in industry — means as 


Many as 160 inspections and analyses for a 
single plastic part. 


ELECTRIC 


CO46-A16 


General Electric plastics factories are located in Fort Wayne, Ind., Meriden, Conn., Scranton, Pa., Taunton, West Lynn, and Pittsfield, Mass. 





You’ll have plenty of room to relax—plenty 
of room to enjoy its smooth, steady Knee-Action ride... 
and the new Chevrolet brings you this Big-Car comfort 


at lowest cost in purchase price, operation and upkeep! 
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Set forth on a short trip around town—or a long journey 
tothe big Woods—in this new Chevrolet... and you'll 


receive quick proof of how thoroughly and thrillingly 
it brings you Big-Car quality at lowest cost, 









You'll enjoy real Big-Car roadability, real Big-Car 


| comfort, in this car—together with big savings through 


every month and mile of ownership. 
large, luxurious Body by Fisher gives you plenty 


om to relax. Its proved valve-in-head Thrift- 
er engine reels off the miles with clocklike regu- 


We are doing everything possible to ship new cars to our 


deolers in accordance with a predetermined distribution plan 
assuring every dealer of his fair allotment, based on 1741 passenger 


cor soles; and our dealers, in turn, are doing their level best to 
deliver new Chevrolets to their customers as rapidly as they are 


received, and in the fairest possible manner. 
We want to thank you most sincerely for your patience and 


understanding in waiting for delivery of your car, as well as to 








Jarity and reliability. Its famous Knee-Action gliding 
Yide—ovtstanding comfort feature of highest-priced 
cars—carries you over any and all types of roads 
with surprising smoothness and steadiness. 

And, of course, Chevrolet brings you these Big-Car 
advantages at (owest cost in all items of purchase price, 
operation and upkeep. 

Yes, you'll prize its Big-Car roadability—its Big- 
Car quality at lowest cost... so your own good 
judgment tells you to enter your order today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


THANK YOU FOR WAITING FOR YOUR NEW CHEVROLET 


remind you that, until you secure delivery, the most important cor 
of all to you is the car you are driving now. 

May we suggest, therefore, that you see your Chevrolet 
dealer for service now ond oat regular intervals. Let him keep 
your car in top running condition, always remembering that cold 
weather is hardest on older cars. Let him help to assure you of 
dependable transportation between now and the time you take 
delivery of your new car. See your Chevrolet dealer for a 
complete check-up today. ... And, again, thank you. 
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CILOERAT BOMD ... stnccbates action! 


This GILBERT BOND watermark 


identifies an especially attractive 


25% new cotton fibre bond paper, 


low in cost, yet highly superior to 


any paper made without this im- 
portant ingredient. 


Gilbert Bond rises quickly and clearly 
to your attention... it stands out 
sharply in the morning’s mail... 
its messages get fast interest and 
attention. 


Gilbert bond is an action paper... 
crisp with the life and action of new 
cotton fibres . . . arousing action 
from customers and prospects who 
are attracted to its quality feel 
and appearance. 


Gilbert Bond costs only a few cents 


more than the best non-cotton fibre 


papers. Yet the greater value you 
receive in this beautiful air-dried, 
cockle-finish sheet makes it a much 


-more profitable investment. 


Gilbert Bond is the quick, low-cost 
way to “step up” the standards of 
your stationery and make it stand 
out. Ask your letterpress printer, 
lithographer or engraver, or your 
Gilbert Bond paper merchant, to 
demonstrate the superior cotton- 
whiteness and rich texture of Gilbert 
Bond to you today. Gilbert Paper 
Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. 





look for this 
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GILBERT LANCASTER BOND 
100% NEW COTTON FIBRE 


Parchment-like beauty ... 
has a crisp new bank-note 
crackle and unique cockle 
finish. Exceptional perma- 
nence and erasability, 


GILBERT RADIANCE BOND 
75% NEW COTTON FIBRE 


An especially attractive 
sheet, tub-sized and air- 
dried to attain a rich cockle 
finish and beautiful writing 
surface, High permanence, 


GILBERT RESOURCE BOND 
50% NEW COTTON FIBRE 


Excellent for letterheads, en- 
velopes, forms and other 
business writing and record 
requirements, Tub-sized, air- 
dried cockle finish. 


THE GILBERT 
QUALITY PAPER LINE 


includes new-cotton-fibre- 
content ledgers, index 
bristols, onionskins, safet 
and industrial papers, foral 
your business writing needs. 
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SERVICES: Amnesia 
Pvt. Edward Hughes, 40, who was 


AWOL from the Canadian Army in Eng- 
land for 1,092 days, claimed when he 
was caught this summer that he lived in 
London all that time “buying and selling 
things” and did not know that D Day 
had occurred or that Canadian troops had 
invaded France. Last week, a court- 
martial sentencéd him to three years 
penal servitude and discharge with 
ignominy. 


os 


CRIME: ‘Torso’ Girl 


In grade and business schoo] at Ham- 
ilton, Ont., Evelyn MacLean, a dark- 
haired, pretty, vivacious girl, tried al- 
most too hard to be 
child of Alexandra and Donald MacLean, 
a street-railway employe, she was avid 
for affection. She made friends quickly 
but sometimes embarrassed both girls 
and boys by offering lavish gifts after 
only one meeting or date. 

Last week in. an oak-paneled, sunlit 
room in Wentworth County's brick and 
26-year-old Evelyn 
seemed more concerned with her appear- 
ance and popularity than with the out- 
come of Canada’s most sensational post- 
war murder trial, Day after day, she sat 
in the prisoner’s box quietly, almost de- 
murely, while crown witnesses, including 


her mother, piled up evidence that she 


was involved in the brutal “torso” mur- 


der of her husband, John Dick, 40, a 


street-railway motorman, last March 
(NEWSWEEK, April 29), 

A Lovely Fellow see From five suc- 
cessive and contradictory statements 


which the widow made to police after’ 


her arrest and which were admitted as 


evidence, a tangled tale emerged: 

In the fall of 1945, Evelyn lived with 
her mother, who had been estranged 
from her father since June, and her own 
natural daughter, Heather, 4. Against 
her mother’s bitter protests, she married 
John Dick on Oct. 4. She said he was 
“a lovely fellow” who provided her with 
“soap chips and other things that were 
hard to get.” The marriage certificate 
described her as “Evelyn White, widow,” 
which crown counsel said was an obvious 
deception, no one offering: proof of a 
previous marriage. Neither her father 
nor mother attended the wedding. 

Shortly after midnight on her wedding 
night, Evelyn returned alone to her 
home. Five days later, she was intimate 
for the first time with William Bohozuk, 
a 27-year-old steelworker. On Oct. 31, 
Dick moved in with his wife, mother-in- 
law, and stepdaughter. But he became 
increasingly bitter about Evelyn’s meet- 
ings with Bohozuk. In November, Eve- 
lyn said, her lover “started to talk about 


popular. The only: 


l 











Associated Press 


Evelyn Dick; Sentenced to hang 


getting rid of John because John was 
scandalizing his name amongst his 
friends.” Her father, she said, also “hate 
John’s guts.” So did her mother, from 
whom John Dick tried to borrow money. 
On March 6, Dick disappeared. Ten 
days later, his torso, minus head, arms, 
and legs, was found by five children 
hiking along a lonely road on Hamilton 
Mountain. Searching Evelyn’s home, po- 
lice also found the body of an infant, 
identified only as Peter White MacLean, 
encased in cement in a suitcase. Evelyn, 
Bohozuk, and Evelyn’s mother and father 
were charged with Dick’s murder. Eve- 
lyn and Bohozuk were charged with mur- 
dering the infant. Later, the murder 
charge was dropped against Mrs. Mac- 
Lean, who was held as a material witness. 
.. . Burned in a Furnace: At the 
trial, Mrs. Dick’s five statements did 
little to clarify the details of the murder: 
She had lent Bohozuk $200 to make 
down payments to a gang who were 
going “to get” John. Bohozuk returned 
the money because the gang was “too 


busy.” Her father had paid Bohozuk 


*“$300 or $400” to have Dick murdered. 


Bohozuk had shot Dick in a car on 
March 6. A man named Romanelli had 
done the shooting. She had (had not) 
driven the car at the time of the murder. 
The torso had been brought to her ga- 
rage some time after the murder, The 
head had been partly severed from the 
body. She had burned “odd bits of skin 
and flesh” in the furnace. She had driven 
the car in which Dick’s torso was finally 
carried to the spot near Hamilton where 
it was found. Her mother testified that 
Evelyn told her eight days before Dick’s 
torso was found that he had been killed ~ 


and to keep her “damn mouth shut.” 
* On Oct. 16, a twelve-man jury found 
Mrs. Dick guilty of murder but recom- 
mended mercy. She was sentenced to 
hang on Jan. 7, 1947. That night, she 
broke down for the first time, crying in 
her cell. If her legal appeal fails, she may 
appeal to federal authorities for commu- 
tation of sentence. At least four other 
women have been hanged in Ontario in 
the last 84 years. Two now await hang- 
ing, Mrs. George Popowich on Nov. 12 
and Mrs. Marie Desmeules on Novy. 26, 
Because of Mrs. Dick’s refusal to 
testify against her father and Bohozuk, 
the Crown has been forced to discharge 
the jury now trying them for the Dick 
murder. Instead, a new trial has been 
set for January in the hopes of securing 
new evidence. If none is forthcoming, the 
two men’s chances of escaping trial are 


considered excellent. 


| i 


RACIAL; Subject and Prejudice 


Although they are British subjects, 
1,715 Hindus in British Columbia are 


denied Canadian citizenship. Thus, they 
may not vote, hold public office, serve 


On a jury, be employed ona public-works 
project, hold an engineer’s certificate, be 
called to the bar, or become pharmacists. 
To 41 Hindus in the other eight prov- 
inces, these rights are not denied. 

Last week, Dr. D. P. Pandia, a Hindu 
lawyer touring the Western Hemisphere 
after being held in protective custody 
by the British in Trinidad for four years, 
launched a campaign in Vancouver to 
combat discrimination against Hindus in 
British Columbia. Dr. Pandia also at- 
tacked the 1908 ban against Hindu im- 
migration into Canada, which prevents 
Hindus now in Canada from bringing 
relatives over to join them.* He pointed 
out that the United States admits 100 
Hindu immigrants a year and allows 
Hindu students to enter on scholarships. 

Dr. Pandia will present a petition to 
Premier John Hart on behalf of the 
Khalsa Diwan society of local Hindus. 
Unless British Columbia and Canada are 
prepared to ease present restrictions, he 
warned, India may retaliate against Ca- 
nadians in India. 





*In 1914, 473 Hindus chartered the Komagata 
Maru and sailed to Vancouver to test Canada’s legis- 
lation, but were forced to return to India after two 
months of negotiation, punctuated by violence in 
Vancouver Harbor. 
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| ARGENTINA: Boss’s Day 


Foreigners in Buenos Aires and some 
|Argentines waited uneasily for Oct. 17. 
| Americans were warned by their friends 
'to stay off the streets. For this would be 
'the first anniversary of the day on which 
Juan D. Perén, temporarily thrown from 
| power, had come back in triumph. Con- 
i gress had made the day a national holi- 
jday and the government was building 
}up a celebration. 

But the day came and went in com- 
| parative quiet. There was little of the 
wild enthusiasm of the year before, when 
| Peron had made his pledges to 50,000 of 
his descamisados (shirtless) who were 
“hungry and thirsty for justice.” This 
time, the shirtless cheered louder at the 
| announcement that Oct. 18 would also 
|| be a holiday than they did at references 
to Perén’s reforms. Someone made up a 
little song: “Tomorrow is Perén’s day; 


the boss will work, the workers play.” As 
- the parading Peronistas passed the Hotel 
| Continental, they yelled profane remarks 
| and songs at the “rich people” within, 
4 then turned away, laughing. 

There was some violence. The descam- 


isados scuffled with followers of the labor 
leader Cipriano Reyes, who had broken 








with Perén and was holding his own 
meeting. Peronistas stoned the buildings 
of La Prensa, La Nacién, and other 
newspapers and forced them to hang out 
Argentine flags. But on the whole, there 
was little to suggest that this was the 
anniversary of a revolution. 

Undertone of Violence: But Argen- 
tines were not altogether reassured by 
the comparative lack of violence on Oct. 
17. They remembered two ugly instances 
of it earlier in the month. 

The first victim was former Radical 
Deputy Augustin Rodriguez Araya, who 
had made sensational charges of graft 
against a Peronista senator. 

Early on the morning of Oct. 3, Rodri- 
guez Araya was returning to his home in 
Rosario. As he started to unlock his 
front door, two detectives stepped up and 
arrested him. He pretended not to be 
able to get his key out of the lock and 
succeeded in making enough noise to 


awaken his wife, Shortly after he left 
the house, he was shot and seriously 


wounded. His wife, who had followed in 
an automobile, reached the scene imme- 
diately afterward. The wounded man 
was taken to the police station and then 
to a hospital. 

The Rodriguez Araya affair remained a 














International 
Russian Partner: Gabriel Gonzdlez Videla, Radical-Communist candidate for 
the presidency of Chile, dances with Mme. Zhukoff, wife of the Soviet am- 
bassador. On Oct. 24, Congress will choose between Gonzalez and Conservative 
Eduardo Cruz Coke, neither of whom won the necessar:: majority at the polls. 


mystery. The police said they had fired 
two shots into the air; a third shot from 
the shadows had wounded their prisoner, 
They neglected to publish why they had 
fired into the air in the first place. 


The second intended victim was Dep- 
uty Ernesto E. Sammartino. He is a 


‘small, almost insignificant-looking man 


with a typical Argentine mustache. But 
he is a forceful orator and has been one 
of the most effective opponents of Peron- 
ism in Congress. On the evening of Oct. 
8, at a meeting of the Radical party, he 
delivered a speech which severely criti- 
cized some of the Peronista policies. 

On Oct. 9 two employes of the Food 
Syndicate called on him by appointment. 
One of them stayed in the waiting room; 
the other entered the deputy’s office. 
Sammartino noticed that his visitor 
seemed nervous, and it soon became ap- 
parent that he had no real reason for his 
call. Finally the stranger admitted that 
he was not on official business. “But I 
read your speech of last night,” he said. 
“You insulted the Colonel [Perén] and 
we will not stand for that. I came to get 
even with you.” 


When the man reached for his pocket 


Sammartino lashed out with his fists and, 
although much the smaller of the two, 
drove his visitor from the office and locked 
the door. In the anterodm, the stranger 
managed to get a pistol out of his pocket. 
He beat on the door with its butt and 
shouted: “I am going to kill him! Open, 
for I am going to finish him!” The uproar 
brought help and the assailant and _ his 


companion were arrested. 


os 


ECUADOR: School of Politics 


President Tose Marta Velasco Ibarra 


was disowned by his liberal supporters 


when he made himself virtual dictator of 


Ecuador last year. The Conservative 
party came to his rescue two months ago 
and kept him in office. The President 
was no Conservative, and the Conserva- 


tives had no love for him. But each party 
hoped to use the other. Last week 
Velasco Ibarra showed signs of regretting 


the deal. 


A Conservative-dominated national as- 
sembly, working on a new constitution, 
had been whittling away at the accom- 
plishments of 50 years of liberal adminis- 
trations. First it removed a constitu- 
tional sanction for divorce. Then it 
proposed to return some of the best 
farmland in Ecuador to the religious 
orders from which it had been taken al- 
most 50 years ago. Finally, it voted 
to pay state subsidies to private schools, 
most of which are Catholic. 

Ecuadorans—94 per cent Catholic—hot- 
ly argued the point of government finan- 
cial support for church schools. Spokes- 
men of both sides filled the newspapers 
with manifestos. And it proved the final 
straw for Velasco Ibarra. Last week he 
openly challenged the Conservatives, and 
said he would insist that church schools 
pay their own way. 



























Get set for 
Winter... Jf 


with a Texaco FALZ Check-up! 


I, For quick starts... Change now to New and 
Improved Havoline Motor Oil. t releases mote power in 
your engine because it cleans as it lubricates, 


2, For riding comfort... Avoid squeaks, hard-riding. 
Protect chassis and body wear-and-tear points with lone- 
lasting Marfak Lubrication. Lasts for at least 1,000 mil: 
Applied by chart, never by chance. 


3. For easy gear-shifting . . . Protect costly gears 


from wearing, grinding friction. Change now to winter 
, 5 — 
grade Texaco Transmission and Differential Lubricants. 


4. For safety, peace-of-mind . . . Don’t delay! 
Get Anti-Freeze protection at once. Have battery and 
spark plugs checked. See your Texaco Dealer today for 


all the winter services your car needs. 
p Ss 4 . 
where you get... é 


SKY CHIEF — FIRE-CHIEF HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MARFAK 
GASOLINE. GASOLINE MOTOR OILS LUBRICATION 
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TEXAS 
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TUNE IN...Texaco Star Thcatic preserts the new Eddie Bracken show every Sunday night. See newspapers for time and station. 
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TRANSITION 





Born: A boy, Ronald, to Tamir Maurt- 
ELLO, heavyweight boxer, and his wife, 
LuciLLE; in the Bronx, N. Y., Oct. 17. 
The child was their second. 


For the Record: Marcaret MITCHELL, 
author of “Gone With the Wind,” took 
exception to an item in Hedda Hopper’s 
gossip column which had her buying an 
old hanging lamp “like one made famous 
in her story” at a Hollywood auction. In 
a letter to the editor of The Atlanta (Ga.) 
Journal, Miss Mitchell wrote: “I have 
never been in Hollywood ... I have never 
attended an auction sale . . . I have never 
wanted to buy an old hanging lamp... 
The Journal has made it appear that 
while my husband was seriously ill I was 
gadding about Hollywood.” She is mar- 
ried to John Marsh, advertising manager 
for the Georgia Power Co. 


Philosophical: Georce SANTAYANA, the 
philosopher, predicted that all of Europe 
might soon go Communistic, with Ger- 
many and France leading the way. At 
Santo Stefano Rotondo Convent in Rome, 
where he lives, the 83-year-old former 
Harvard professor viewed the possibility 
calmly: ‘If Communism came to Italy to- 


Lad 


morrow, I'd say: “Well, let’s try it’. 


Strollers: Rumors of romance persisted, 
and a picture came to light showing Kinc 
GEORGE OF GREECE and Mrs. JoYcE 
BritTain-JONES, British divorcee, strolling 
down a London street together shortly 
before the king returned to Greece. In 
Cairo, Mohamed Abbel Kadar Hamza, 
editor of the magazine Al Kabar, was 
charged with lése-majesté for printing an 
article, “The King of Greece Is in Love.” 








* Acme 
King George and his lady cause comment 





Transplanted: The heir presumptive to 
the throne of Portugal, little Prince Joao, 
was taken to Portugal by his exiled par- 
ents, Dom Duarte Nufo pretender to 
the throne, and Dofia Maria Francisca de 
Orléans-Braganza, to be given a Portu- 
guese education. Dom Duarte was 
brought up in Austria and speaks Portu- 
guese with a German accent. He and the 
Duchess have been living in Brazil. 


Objection: IsaneL Sanz ToOLEDANO, 
Spanish Republican woman under sen- 
tence of death in Madrid, for alleged 
subversive activities was the object of a 
bitter debate among 191 delegates to the 
International Assembly of Women, meet- 
ing at South Kortright, N. Y. The women, 
representing 54 countries, finally sent a 
telegram to Spanish Ambassador Car- 
denas in Washington, demanding that the 
death sentence be revoked. 


Stuck: Jor Louis, heavyweight cham- 
pion, had to pay his former wife’s former 
lawyer $2,000 for services in a divorce 
suit that was dropped. Bindley C. Cyrus, 
Marva Trotter's attorney in her first di- 
vorce suit, said he was left with an unpaid 
bill when the Louises were temporarily 
reconciled in 1941. 


Divorced: Lorp Davin BurRGHLEY, for- 
mer governor of Bermuda, and his wife, 
Lapy Mary THERESA Scott; in London, 
Oct. 18. Lady Mary, who is a sister of the 
Duchess of Gloucester, accused her hus- 
band of adultery. She won custody 
of their three children. Burghley, who 
was champion Olympic hurdler in 1928, 
is chairman of the British committee 
for the next (1948) Olympics. 


A royal baby returns to Portugal, while his parents remain in exile 






























Died: ApmiraL RussELL RANDOLPH 
WaAESCHE, 60,. wartime commandant of 
the Coast Guard; of a heart ailment, at 
Bethesda Naval Hospital near Washing- 
ton, Oct. 17. A Coast Guard officer for 
40 years, Waesche became head of that 
branch of the service in’ 1936. 

Sir GRANVILLE Bantock, 78, British 
composer and conductor; in London, Oct. 
16. One of the pioneers in contemporary 
British music, Sir Granville was professor 
emeritus of music at Birmingham Uni- 
versity and vice chairman of the Corpora- 
tion of Trinity College of Music, London. 

Sir Percy Bates, 67, chairman of the 
Cunard White Star Line; in Neston, 
Cheshire, Oct. 16. Sir Percy was respon- 
sible for the construction of the Atlantic 
liners Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. 
He died the day he was to have sailed to 
New York on the Queen Elizabeth’s first 
peacetime voyage (see page 29). 

Maj. Davin Percy Davies, 54, editor of 
the London Sunday newspaper News of 
the World; in Watford, Hertfordshire, 
Oct. 15. Major Davies joined the News 
of the World staff after the first world 
war and rose to editor in 1941. 

Former M/Sct. JoHN W. WESTER- 
VELT, 78, oldest GI in the United States 
Army when he retired a year ago; at 
Long Beach, Calif., Oct. 19. A veteran 
of eighteen years in the National Guard 
and 27 years in the Army, Westervelt was 
once quoted as saying’ “A man’s not a 
good soldier unless he takes a few snorts 
now and then and does a hell of a lot of 
griping.” 

WituiaM B. Barry, Democratic repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Fourth 
District, Queens, N. Y., and candidate for 
reelection; in New York, Oct. 20. 














Hey, there — remember you’re in school ! 


You’re not supposed to be enjoying yourself—not according to 
the belief that kids “hate” school. Could it be that Frigidaire 
has had a hand in making you happy? Could be! 


You know how you look forward to lunchtime. Well, Frigid- 
aire makes the kind of equipment lots of schools use in cafe- 
terias: big refrigerators that protect meats and vegetables and 
fruits, and keep milk safe and good to drink; refrigerated display 
cases; ice cream cabinets that keep ice cream just the way you 

‘like it. Many a school has Frigidaire Water Coolers. 


Oh, and another thing—when that cute little girl behind you 
gets old enough to study Home Economics, chances are that 
Frigidaire will help her learn to cook. Many Home Economics 
departments, in schools and colleges, use Frigidaire Electric 


Ranges and Refrigerators. Mothers approve of that, for Frigidaire 








is a name they’ve seen in their own homes ever since they were 


girls in school. 


Fathers are familiar with the Frigidaire name, too, for 
Frigidaire cold-making equipment is used in offices, stores, 
shops, restaurants, hotels, hospitals,- factories—wherever there’s 
a need for refrigeration or air conditioning that is dependable, 
and economical, and really does the job it’s meant to do! 





Whatever Your cooling or cold-making requirements may be, 
consult your Frigidaire Commercial Dealer, your local refrig- 
eration and air conditioning expert. Find his name in Classi- 
fied Telephone Directory under “Refrigeration Equipment.” 
Or write Frigidaire, 1020 Amelia St., Dayton 1, O. In Canada, 
513 Commercial Rd., Leaside 12, Ont. 


You're twice as sure with two great names... 


Frigidaire made only by General Motors 
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Wings in the Wind 


Viewed from the side through long- 
range glasses, a hurricane might resem- 
ble a loosely tied sheaf of wheat or a 
picture of the underwater atom-bomb 
explosion. But seen from the top, a hur- 
ricane is nothing more than a huge whirl- 
ing doughnut with a small hole in the 
center. The hole, called “the eye,” is a 
calm shaft from 10 to 30 miles wide. 
While tons of water spin around in the 
screaming winds, the “eye” remains calm. 

The hurricane mass* moves slowly 
(about 10 miles an hour) from south to 


*Hurricane bases vary in size from 200 to 500 


miles; they are from 30,000 to 50,000 feet high, 





north, but its accompanying winds are 
often as swift as 150 miles an hour. 

In the past, the Weather Bureau had 
to rely on its land-based weather sta- 
tions and on ships at sea for storm warn- 
ings. But too often the hurricane had ar- 
rived and was already at work before the 
warning could be given. Now with the 
help of Army and Navy reconnaissance 
planes, provided with the latest weather 
devices and radar equipment, the Weath- 
er Bureau has constant coverage against 
hurricanes (NEWSWEEK, July 1). 

Hurricane Hunters: It was not un- 
til September 1944 that the first hurri- 
cane flight made by the Army Air Forces 


oft Cape Hatteras proved that man could 
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Above a hurricane: High-flying planes may eliminate the surprise element 


Newsweek Diagram by James Cutter 


fly through a howling air maelstrom and 
live. From Florida bases, Army and Navy 
fliers tracked down hurricanes through- 
out the 1945 season. This year the hunt- 
ers flew in and around the hurricane of 
Oct. 8-13 in B-17 and B-25 weather 
planes. There were eight to a crew, in- 
cluding a weatherman who sat in the 
plane’s Plexiglas nose and jotted down 
the data which the radio operator trans- 
mitted to the land station for dissemina- 
tion. 

As the planes approached a hurricane 
at about 1,500 feet altitude, the clouds 
grew heavier and heavier. Turbulence in- 
creased, knocking the crews against the 
rubber-covered instruments. The rain 
was a heavy wall of water in which the 
planes seemed suspended. 


Sometimes the altimeter was thrown 


off and both pilot and co-pilot had to 
hold on with all their might to control 


the ship. Sometimes the weatherman, 
hanging on with both hands, could not 
take notes. When the planes reached the 


“« o» ' \ 

eye all was peace and quiet. Nearing 
the edge of the hurricane on the oppo- 
site side, the turbulence and rain de- 


creased. Airsick and black and blue from 


knocking about in the bucking planes, 
the hurricane hunters flew home. 


Men Above the Storm: In the B-17s 
and B-25s, the weathermen made their 
reconnaissance flights at low level. But 
on Oct. 7, a B-29 Superfortress, piloted 
by Maj. Paul H. Fackler of San Antonio, 
Texas, took off from Morrison Field, 
Florida for the first high-altitude flight 
over the top of a full-blown tropical hur- 
ricane. The plane was to top the storm, 
if possible, and take pictures of the cloud 
formations. 

Eight hours later, the crew crawled 
out of the aircraft at Guatemala City, 
Guatemala. This is their story, as told 
last week to NEWSWEEK: 

Following the take-off, a spiral climb 
was made to 20,000 feet above Morrison 
Field. Although the surface winds were 
only 28 miles an hour, the wind at this 
height was slightly over 70 miles. The 
plane headed toward the center of the 


storm, some 350 miles southwest of 
Morrison Field. 


As the Florida coastline was crossed 
just to the north of Cape Sable, tower- 
ing cumulus clouds could be seen about 
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It's a little journey, in itself. . . but 
one that millions of people take, many 
times a day. An elevator ride. It. adds 
up to a lot of vertical passenger-miles, 
over the years—and with an impressive 
tecord of safety. 

What happens to an elevator when 
there’s a power failure, such as during 
a storm? Does the car hurtle 20 . . .40 
.. . 60 stories to the bottom of the 
shaft? No! Instead an automatic brake 
goes into action, bringing the car to 
an easy stop. 

Suppose the elevator gets out of 


control on its upward journey—does 
it pop out through the roof ? Certainly 





SAFE JOURNEY 

















not; there’s an automatic limit switch 
to prevent that. 


And have you noticed how smoothly 
a modern elevator whizzes you from 
floor to floor, without causing that 
funny feeling in the pit of the stomach 
you used to experience when riding 
in one of the old elevators? That’s be- 
cause of controlled acceleration and 
retardation, developed for your safety 
and comfort by elevator engineers. 

Another reason why elevator travel 
is so safe is because the elevator is 
hoisted and controlled by tough, 


strong ropes made of steel wire. Wire 
rope for elevator cables, like wire rope 






for other applications involving human 
safety, must be good beyond all possible 
doubt, must be scientifically designed, 
painstakingly manufactured, and crit- 
ically tested. That is the kind of rope 
that Bethlehem manufactures. Elevator 
cables made by Bethlehem are at work 
in many of the largest and best-known 
buildings in the country. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





Modern elevators ride safely and smoothly with cables of dependable steel 
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75 miles ahead. Fifteen minutes later, a 
solid bank of cumulo-nimbus clouds, be- 


lieved to be the northeast wall of the 
storm, was encountered. Turbulence and 


light icing set in. The aircraft climbed to 


31,000 feet and sped toward the storms 


center. Wind was slightly more than 100 
miles an hour, and shifting rapidly. A 


southeast heading “on instrument” was 

«oo» ‘ 
taken toward the eye and, after a brief, 
systematic search, the storm center was 
reached. 


Contrary to reports of “low-altitude 


hunters,” the “eye” was not clear, al- 
though the air was extremely smooth. 


As the B-29 entered the “eye,” unmis- 
takable evidence of ringlike cloud forma- 
tions about the center was observed on 
the radar scope. Concentric circles on the 
scope indicated that the “eye” was about 
8 miles in diameter. Glimpses of clear sky 
above placed the general roof of the 
storm at about 36,000 feet. The navigator 
estimated that the winds were greater 
than 170 miles an hour. 

The unusual feature of the hurricane 
was the almost total lack of turbulence 
at high altitudes. With the exception of 
the outside wall of the storm, all the in- 
strument flying was similar to that in 
stratus clouds. At no time was the Super- 
fortress out of control. Nor did any of the 
crew members suffer airsickness. 

At their base the following day, the 
Army Air Forces hursicane hunters 
pointed out that this record. flight to 
Guatemala City might eliminate the sur- 
prise element in future hurricane move- 
ments. With two or three high-flying 
Superfortresses working in shifts, it 
would be possible, they claimed, to main- 
tain a reporting aircraft directly over the 
center of any storm from its inception 
to its end, with maximum comfort and 
minimum danger to the crew members. 
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Atom Element No. 3 
To uranium 235 and plutonium, once 


Hailed as the only chemical elements that 


could be split asunder to release atomic 


energy, scientists can now add a third 
fissionable element. It is the neptunium 
isotope 237, discovered in 1942 by Dr. 


Glenn T. Seaborg of the University of - 


California and Dr. A. C. Wahl, 
hitherto regarded as nonfissionable. 

The new neptunium isotope was pro- 
duced by bombardment of uranium with 
22,000,000 electron volt deuterons 


(hearts of heavy hydrogen) and 44,000,- 
000 electron volt alpha particles (hearts 
of helium) in the University of Cali- 
fornia’s 225-ton evclotron at Berkeley, 
Bevond his statement last week that th 
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Dr. Cushing 


Don’t imagine you can learn everything 


about the surgery of intracranial tumors in a 


twelve-month ... Almost every case brings 
up new problems or modifies one’s impres- 
sions of old ones presumably solved. Don’t 


rag the general practitioner for sending you 


cases too late. Endeavor to keep your mor- 
tality low. Above all, don’t fail in case of 


fatality to make your own postmortem ex- 


amination of the brain and _ tissues. The 
operation itself is only part of the work. 


In 1927, when Dr. Harvey Cushing, 


surgery chief at Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital in Boston, offered this sage advice 
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His was a strict upbringing, bound by 
Sunday school, church, and _ hairbrush 


spankings. Even in Harvey’s Yale years 
(1987-1904 |. the Ohio family doctor 


could not be lavish with his tenth child. 
In “constant penury,” young “H. C.” had 


also to fight his parent's Puritanical op. 


position to drinking, smoking, athletics, 
and college societies. Throughout his life, 


Dr. Cushing was abstemious about alco. 


hol. But in defense of a determined mind, 
he* became a two-pack-a-day smoker, a 
varsity baseball star, a “Deke,” and a 
Scroll and Key man. 

In 1891, the intense young man fol- 
lowed his brother Ned to Harvard Med- 
































Cushing, founder of brain surgery, relaxing with daughter Betsey in 1910 


to a departing,member of his service, the 
great neurosurgeon could already count 
by the hundreds the times his scalpel had 
laid open the human brain. Before his 


oath MM LVI, Cushing's 2000 drain» 


humor operation had been hailed by pro- 


fession and press, at home and abroad. 
In his 70 years, the slender, silver- 
haired surgeon became almost a legen- 
dary figure—the founder of brain surgery 
and a leader in the reform of medical 
education. Now the details of Cushing’s 
life have been illuminated by a warm and 
dramatic study, “Harvey Cushing, a Bi- 
ography,”* published this week by his 
friend and pupil, Dr. John F. Fulton of 
Yale University. To medical students and 
to lay readers alike, the biography is a 
challenge and a delight. 
Yale, Harvard, and Hopkins: Har- 
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ical School. Even in his student days, the 
diary habit was strong in Cushing. From 
hundreds of old journals, embellished 


with sketches of home life, travels, and, 
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’ , 5 ; 
of his patients faces, came the rich mate- 
rial for the Fulton biography. 

After Harvard, Cushing went to sur- 
gical service at Massachusetts General 
Hospital and finally, in 1896, to Johns 
Hopkins, where Drs. Osler, Welch, Hel- 
sted, and Kelly, the Big Four of the fa- 
mous Sargent painting, were then at the 
peak of their power. William Halsted, 
Cushing’s immediate chiefs taught. him 
the silk-suture ritual as well as the slow, 
painstaking delicate dissection which lat- 


er characterized Cushing’s four- and five- 
hour brain operations, 
William Osler was the other great 
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The three woung bachelor were prompt 
Ww gtrren latchhevs to the Osler houschold 


and RR ik not surprising that Cushine + 
Pulitzer Prize biography of Dr. Osler, 
written twenty years later, contained 
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Series ‘'66"’ Club Sedan, popular model 
of Oldsmobile’s lowest-priced line. 


One touch of your toe and you glide out ahead... smoothly, 


UAE, bo bathioh es Hamat vit SMA 


Hydra-Matic Drive.* Stoplight to stoplizht, city to city, you 

never shift gears, you never touch a clutch. There’s not even 

Proved in seven years of owner a clutch pedal in the car. You step on the gas . . . you steer 
ae iin omens ... you step on the brake; Hydra-Matic Drive does all the 

rest . . . automatically! 

thing in driving! 7 

And the new Oldsmobile is just as easy on the eyes as it is in the 


*Optional at extra cost. 
driving! Its smooth, tailored styling and tastefully appointed 


interiors are already setting the pace for next year’s cars— 


winning attention... winning admiration... automatically! 


Listen to Henry ] Tavlor, on the air for GM twice weekly 


We few pauper for hume and deten 


( ‘ 
a A GENERAL MOTORS QUALITY CAR 





























le ‘it's a story book world come true... 
ihe 
A Drean- 


: "It's hard to find words to 
tell you about it as I write 
this letter high in the clear, 


calm air above South America's 
west coast. But as I sit here 


in my luxurious seat aboard 


this mighty 4—engined Douglas 
DC—4 plane, what I want most is 
to give you some idea of the 


magnificence of this Panagra 


trip. Because just as soon 
as my business down here is 
finished, I want us to come 


right back for our vacation. 


But how can I make you feel thc 
incredible beauty of the 
scenery... .the mountains... 


the seashore... the wonderful 


historic sights? How can I 
bring you under the spell of 
people you have never seen, 


and can'tat home... like the 


quaint Peruvian weaver whose 
artistry took me back 


centuries." 





el "This view of a chalet on the Chilean lakes 


= : ses sn aes should start your pulse beating faster...but it 
? ie can't begin to picture all the wonderful hotels 


and fascinating vacation spots that Panagra 


brings within a few flying hours of home. 
Panama. ..-Colombia.. -Bcuador...Peru.. .Bolivia.=.. 


Chile...Brazil...Argentina...now offer 
us an endless variety of exciting things to 


see and do, thanks to the splendid airline 
pioneered by Panagra over the last 18 years." 


oe Whether you plan a business trip ora 
vacation, Panagra, one of the great airlines 


of the Western hemisphere, can serve you 


now! An affiliate of Pan American World 
Airways System, we offer fast, dependable 


Service over 8,800 miles of airways developed 


by us from Balboa south to Buenos Aires! 





PAN AMERICAR-GRACE AIRWAYS, INC. 





For full information, reservations, and descriptive folder... See your Travel Agent or nearest 


Pan American World Airways Office... Or write Panagra, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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such a wealth of personal detail. On fis 


marriage in 1902 to Katharine Stone 
Crowell, a childhood friend, Cushing 
brought his handsome, spirited bride to 
the West Franklin Street house. 


Cushing’s Contributions: In the 
vears 1900-1901, Dr. Cushing had gone 
abroad to study problems of brain pres- 
sure with Hugo Kronecker in Bern, Switz- 


erland, and to experiment on the brains 


of animals with Sir Charles Sherrington 
in Liverpool. Inspired by these contacts, 
Cushing conceived the idea of develop- 


ing, as a specialty at Hopkins, what he 


called “the Northwest Passage of sur- 


gery”’—operations on_the brain 
In the six years that followed his re- 
turn from Europe, Cushing not only made 


brain surgery a recognized specialty, but 
he began to attract students who wanted 


to learn the techniques described in his 
monograph, “Surgery of the Head.” His 
chief advances were technical: the intro- 


duction of blood-pressure readings dur- 


ing operations, ingenious devices for con- 
trolling hemorrhages, running from a 
cranial tourniquet to silver clips, im- 


provements in burrs and saws for opening 
the skull, and electrodes for stimulating 


the exposed surface of the brain. 
On the scientific side, Cushing laid the 


foundation for an elaborate study of the 
natural history of brain tumors. Among 


his original and important neurological 
contributions were: 


CA monograph on the pituitary gland 
and = oe written in 1912 and still 


€ Cushing’s Disease: Pituitary basophil- 
$M, produced by an overgrowth in the 


basophil cells, causing obesity, hairiness, 
abdominal pains, and muscular weakness. 


€ Cushing’s Law: An increase of brain 


tension causes an increase in blood pres- 


sure to a point slightly above the pressure 
exerted against the medulla (the pyra- 
mid-shaped part of the brain continuous 
with the spinal cord). 


@ Cushing’s Reaction: When pituitary 
extract from an ox is injected in a man’s 
skin, a rise of temperature of one or more 
degrees indicates hypopituitarism (de- 
creased action of the pituitary gland). 


€ The electrosurgical knife, which made 
it possible for neurosurgeons to penetrate 
the human brain as easily as an ordinary 
surgeon opens the abdomen to remove 


an appendix, 
A Good Doctor: In 1912, Cushing 


was called to Harvard as prefessor of 
surgery and chief surgeon of the Peter 


Bent Brigham Hospital. His twenty years 
at Harvard were interrupted by almost 


four years in war service. 
After completing the Osler biography 
in 1925, Cushing became one of the most 


talked-of men in medicine. Now he could 


relax and give more attention to his clin- 
ic and his five children, William (killed 
at 23 in a motor crash in 1926), Mary, 


Betsey, Henry Kirke, and Barbara, 
In 1933, Yale, which had known Cush- 


ing as an alert young student, got him 
back again as Sterling Professor of Neu- 


rology and the foremost surgeon of his 
time. Honors poured in from leading so- 


cieties and universities all over the world. 
In the Yale post, emeritus after 1937, 


Cushing remained until his death from a 


coronary occlusion on Oct. 7, 1939, six 
months after his 7Oth birthday. 


Soldiers and Suicide 


Crushed by a guilt feeling at having 
contracted a venereal disease, the 32- 


yeat-Old field artillery officer tried five 
times in three months to kill himself. 
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Surgeon Cushing 


and one of his more than 2,000 brain-tumor patients 


First, he walked straight toward *‘e 
enemy lines; next, he tried to puncte 
his brain with a piece of copper wi->. 
After being evacuated to the interior, t*>2 
officer cut his genitals with a razor blad >; 
then he drank bichloride of mercury, bt 
was saved by prompt treatment. Finally, 
he escaped from his ward and in th2 
mountains near the hospital slashed h‘; 


ankles and bled to death. 


Another soldier, a technician skilled ‘1 
the use of the Air Forces low-pressur > 
chamber, entered it with suicidal intert. 


Repeating the familiar operations to sim- 
ulate high altitudes, he shut off the ai: 


until the pressure reached that of 36,500 
feet in altitude. Carefully removing his 
oxygen mask and ear pieces, he recorded 


his reaction to the lowered oxygen con- 


tent until he fell unconscious. The next 
morning his body was found beside an 
explanatory note. 


These bizarre cases were some of the 
1,179 recorded in the Army’s first suicide 


survey, conducted by Drs. Norman Zam- 
check and Murray A. Geisler and released 


last week by the Army Institute of Pa- 
thology. The report does not’ cover the 


entire number of military suicides, now 
being compiled by the Medical Statistics 
Department, nor does it include the great 


number that occurred under hattle-front 


conditions. But in this study of more than 
a thousand men, almost entirely between 


the ages of 18 and 40, essentially in good 


health (mental cases were screened out), 


the Army has provided the largest homo- 
geneous group ever gathered for-a sur- 


vey of this kind. 


Cuns, Knives, and Poison: While 


the average age of the military suicide 
was 29.3, the relative frequency in sol- 


diers over 40 was four times as great as in 


those between 50 and 59. The rate among 
whites doubled that of nonwhites. 
Weighed down by painful responsi- 


bility, twice as many officers killed them: 


selves as did enlisted men. The medical 
department, comprising only 6 per cent 


of total military personnel, contributed 


more than 10 per cent of the suicides. Of 


the 100 suicides from this department, 
26 were technicians, nine were nurses, 


and the remainder doctors, Knowledge of 


medical methods as well as more ready 
access to knives and drugs partially ex- 


plained this ratio. Most of these deaths 


were by poisoning, 


Military men killed themselves most 
often between dawn and 10 a.m., after 


the demoralizing effect of a sleepless 
night. 


Firearms were used in 49 per cent of 
the suicides, hanging in almost 25 per 


cent, and poisoning (cyanide, phenol, and 


the barbiturates) in 8 per cent. In fire- 
arm cases, the head was the most fre- 


quent site of injury (62 per cent), the 
chest in 35 per cent. Knife wounds 
usually showed the ineffectual “hesita- 


tion” cuts of the timorous suicide, fol- 
lowed by the final slash. 

Alcoholism was ruled out as a reason 
for suicide in most cases. 
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WEBSTER 


yor may have had 
to wait for a copy 
of WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Sec- 
ond Edition. Now, 
however, more and 
more copies are reach- 
ing your dealer. See 
him today—he may 
have one for youor will 
get it very soon. The 
MERRIAM - Webster 
contains 3,350 pages, 
illustrations for 12,000 
terms, and a total of 
600,000 entries—122,- 
000 more than any 
Other dictionary, It is 
the only unabridged 
dictionary completely 
fevised and rewritten 
in three decades, G. & 
C, Merriam Company, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Could you get a 
better job with 
BETTER HEARING? 





Ary — » 
@ Do you dread those important meet- 
ings that could help your business prog- 
ress? Do you sometimes get in “hot 
water” just because you misunderstood 
someone? Even a slight hearing impair- 
ment may be holding you back in your 
job. At least find out how modern 
science can help you. 

Write for Western Electric’s two free 
booklets that discuss hearing troubles 
and hearing correction. They’re written 
with the authoritative guidance of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories—based on 64 
years of experience. Easy to understand. 
Mail the coupon. 





/ WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 
FREE Dept. 380-K2 
@ 195 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


1 | 
| | 
l Please send me your informative book- | 
j lets—no obligation, of course. | 
| | 
l | 


Name 

















“Gabriel Heatter sounded an ominous note as I rounded a curve.” 











Another Man’s Poison 


When Hermann Géring committed 
suicide last week by swallowing potas- 
sium cyanide (see page 45) the four 
networks broke into all programs to flash 
the news of his death. But in the first 
white heat of excitement Géring’s meth- 
od of death threw the newsmen for a 
complete loss. ABC was content with the 
mere announcement that Géring was 
dead and gone. But Mutual and NBC at- 
tributed his death to a dose of potassium 
—an element which, when removed from 
its customary kerosene or ether preserva- 
tive, rapidly and harmlessly oxidizes. 
And CBS had the former Reichsmarshal 
swallowing potassium nitrate—more com- 
monly called saltpeter. 


a 


There’s Brighter News Tonight 


Gabriel Heatter, the news commenta- 
tor known to the trade as The Voice of 
Doom, turned up on a new dramatic pro- 
gram last week. He calls the supplement 
to his daily news broadcasts A Brighter 
Tomorrow (Mutual, Sunday, 10-10:30 
p.m., EST) and, on it, he says: “We are 
taking the cases of real people to show 
that the world hasn’t gone to pot, that 
tomorrow has a lot of good living in it.” 

Heatter’s prominence as a newsman 
sprang from deep gloom. In 1986 he ad 
libbed over the microphone for 48 min- 
utes waiting for the moment when he 
could be the first to tell the world “Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann is dead.” Since then, 
he has lacked neither admiring listeners 


Permission The New Yorker, © The F-R Publishing Corp. 


(he is usually among radio’s ten most 
admired commentators) nor willing spon- 
sors—usually of the toothpaste or hair- 
tonic variety. Heatter’s broadcasts have 
been leaden with impending doom, five 
and sometimes six days a week with his 
theme: “There’s bad news tonight.” 

But with the war safely won, Heatter 
felt it high time the country recaptured its 
faith in good things. With the cheerful 
backing of the Mutual Benefit Health and 
Accident Association of Omaha, Neb., 
he got A Brighter Tomorrow on the air. 

But the first of his “brighter” tomor- 
rows wasn't very bright. The program 
graphically recounted the tale of a boy 
who lost both legs when he was 12, of a 
man who languished in prison in the 
1840s because his neighbors didn’t like 
his beard, and of a little boy’s faith when 
his beloved dog was killed. 

Later on, Heatter told Newsweek, he 
expects to hunt up more cheerful items, 
not only for A Brighter Tomorrow but for 
his news shows as well. 


rom 


All Bing and Morgan Too 


“Hope you'll be with us next Bings-- 


day,” quipped Frank Sinatra as he signed 
off over CBS last Wednesday. The rival 
ABC network’s promotion experts had 
hopefully renamed that day of the week 
in honor of Crosby, who did his first stint 
for them on Oct. 16 with a precedent- 
breaking all-recorded show (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 26). ABC also gave the Groaner 
the juiciest time spot it had to offer: 10 
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pm. in the East and 9 p.m. in the rest of 
the country. 

To supply what it hopes will be a full 
hour of competition-proof listening, ABC is 
following Crosby with the hottest come- 
dian on the networks today—the brash 
sponsor-baiter, Henry Morgan. He will 
broadcast live from New York at 10:30 
p.m. for the Eastern and Central time 


zones, ‘and will be heard on recorded re-- 


broadcasts at 9:30 in the Mountain and 
Pacific zones. But even with a boost from 
Bing, Morgan will have to plug to sustain 
his recent start on the networks. 

On the air locally in the East for four- 
teen of his 31 years, Morgan had been 
shunned by the networks because of his 
independence, freshness, and lack of con- 
formity to radio rules. Seven weeks ago 
ABC took a deep breath and put him on 
as Tuesday-night sustainer. The night 
Crosby premiéred, the Morgan crew 
moved to Wednesday with its bills paid 
by a brave, do-or-die sponsor, Eversharp, 
Inc., advertising its Schick razors. 

Cow Kidder: Morgan’s fame comes 


from kidding the sponsor’s commercials. 
But he is equally fond of taking on any 
other sacred cow. The curly-haired, not 
quite handsome comic with the overly 
agile mind takes advice from no one and 
ideas from everyone. Consequently, any- 
thing—except the ordinary—can be ex- 
pected from his program. To date, Mor- 
ganities have included such “public serv- 
ices” as “Great Sayings of Unfamiliar 
Men,” “This, Then, Is America,” and 
“Emily's Tuesday Evening Post.” 
Morgan’s formula for making all this a 
financial success is simple: “In order to 
be funny, you can’t be afraid of being 
fired.” On his new program he is some- 
what hemmed in by an Eversharp edict: 
Morgan may deliver one commercial but 
the other belongs to the sponsor. 
Morgan’s first plug was no cause for 
fring. “I told *em the name was too 
long,” he said in a dull, disinterested 
voice. “You can’t tell those guys any- 
thing . . . It’s [the Shick Injector Razor] 
for shaving: Also dandy for sharpening 
pencils, peeling potatoes, good for split- 
ting hairs. That’s a joke I just threw in. 
It's got an automatic blade changer so 


simple a child can change it. But what 
child shaves?” 


Qo 


Airborne Politics 


Following custom established when 
both network radio and the Roosevelt 
Administration were young, President 
Truman last week asked for and got time 
from the four networks to deliver his 
speech on meat decontrol (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 21). Thereupon, Republican Na- 
tional Chairman Carroll Reece asked for 
equal facilities on the ground that the 
speech was. political. Reece pointed out 
the three-week gap between Truman’s 
speech and the November Congressional 
elections. NBC, ABC, and CBS gave 
What he asked. Mutual refused, saying 
the President’s speech was a report to the 
People in a period of emergency. 
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2-SALEs MANAGER G.N. SERY, 
Chief Engineer Carl Petersen, and 
other executives record letters and 
reports and dictate technical and legal 
matters to their SoundScribers ... in 
the office, at home, during the day, 
after hours. Confidential memos may 
be played back privately without ever 
being transcribed. 


” : 
4-THOUSANDS IN USE 
Thousands of SoundScriber electronic 


dictating machines are in daily use all 
over the world, saving untold hours of 
labor for executives and their employees. 
Low in first cost, low in operating cost, 
ruggedly built and requiring little service, 
SoundScribers soon pay for themselves 
in the time they save. Authorized tele- 
phone conversations may also be recorded. 


with SOUNDSCRIBER dictating equipment 





]~«witHour sounpscriseR, 
we estimate that we would need 
two additional typists,” says A. F. 
Drasal, Comptroller, Tri-Clover 
Machine Co., Kenosha, Wis. “In 
less than 15 months, we saved the 
equivalent of our $3,000 investment 
in SoundScriber equipment.” And 
with this saving Mr. Drasal reports 
significant gains in efficiency and 
accuracy due to SoundScriber’s 


radio-clear, live-voice recording, 





3-at CENTRAL TRANSCRIP. 
TION DESKS, recorded voices are 
clearly heard on the unique 
SoundScriber Soft Speakers, which 
do away with headphones, free 
typists from restrictive “harness”. 
SoundScriber’s feather-light, un- 
breakable recording discs hold 30 
minutes of dictation, are easy to 
handle, easy to file, and mail for 
first class postage like a letter. 


5 _+HOUSANDS OF USES 


Precise and versatile, SoundScriber has 
more uses than any other dictating 
machine. Executives, salesmen, profes- 
sional men, officials, educators, constantly 
find new uses for SoundScriber, saving 
them time, money, bother. Write today 
and let us tell you how SoundScriber can 
do the same for you. Mail the coupon for 
the complete SoundScriber story. 


First in Disc Dictation * First Electronic Dictating System 
TOU N D / RI B E CORPORATION, Dept. N-35 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 
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RICKS SMART! 
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The Reynolds Pen Co., 1550 N. Fremont St., Chicago 22, Ill. Canadian Plant, Oshawa, Ontario. 


Other Patents applied for. Copr. 


45,586-7. 
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X’d Out 


A year ago, most magazine shop talk 
centered on five “Project X’s” promised 
for the newsstands soon after the war. 
Last week, most of these war-spawned 
hopes seemed to have died a-borning or 
to have advanced little beyond the pipe- 
dream stage. Here was the score: 


@ John and Gardner (Mike) Cowles were 
as shy as a pair of expectant newlyweds 
on details of what had happened to their 
hush-hush, once-prospective sister for 


@ The Curtis Publishing Co’s Project X, 
a pictorial magazine, remained in the 
“think” stage last week. Its staff of about 
30, Curtis spokesman said, is exploring 
the field under the direction of Ted Pat- 
rick, Holiday’s editor. But mostly, Curtis 
concentrated on making the expensive 
(50 cents a copy) Holiday go, and Proj- 
ect X men were putting in licks in this 
direction too. 


@ Only one of the much talked about 
projects approached reality: “°47,” Je- 








Patrick had other worries . .. Cousins mentioned next fall . . . Purdy left 


Look. Before the end of the war, they 
dropped Magazine X but kept its quietly 
recruited staff at hand in Look’s book de- 
partment, Last week, as Look celebrated 
prematurely its tenth anniversary, a 
Cowles economy layoff of 59 staff mem- 
bers promised to wipe out the book de- 
partment by March, brought the threat of 
a Guild strike, and left Magazine X no 
longer so much as a gleam in the publish- 
ers’ eyes. 


~ @ Marshall Field’s bankroll still kept a 


staff of some twenty at work on his maga- 
zine project, tentatively titled USA. But 
it seemed no nearer publication than its 
dummy stage of last spring (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 25). Norman Cousins, Saturday Re- 
view of Literature editor who is doubling 
as midwite of Field’s new entry, said 
vaguely: “It might be wiser to wait until 


“next fall.” 


€ Last winter, the Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Co. announced it would plunge 
into the international field with a sort of 
multilingual Collier's patterned after the 
OWI's wartime Victory magazine. To 
this end, Crowell hired Ken Purdy, the 
sandy-haired hustling young man who 
put Victory all over the map. But Purdy 
grew tired of looking at the same blue- 
print month after month, waiting for 
the go-ahead on a staff, and drawing up 
budget after budget for Albert E. Winger, 
the supercautious C-C treasurer. Last 
week found Purdy on Parade as editor 
under another of several recent Crowell- 
Collier refugees: Arthur H. (Red) Mot- 
ley, ex-American Magazine publisher, 
whom Marshall Field had lured over 
to Parade last February. 


rome Ellison’s contributor-owned coopera- 
tive venture, is due on the stands in 
February (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 9). 


Significance~~ 


Besides such obvious reasons as the 
shortage of paper and printing facilities, 
other factors contributed to the searing 
of more than one rosy magazine dream. 
For one thing, it often is no longer pos- 
sible to finance a “Magazine X” with 
money that otherwise would go for taxes, 
as it was during and immediately after 
the war. Those still willing to plunge 
find budgeting in the face of corstantly 
rising costs enough to drive production 
men berserk. And finally, publishers saw 
sales take a nosedive last summer in a 
strong public reaction against the out- 
pouring of new magazines—mostly pulps, 
girlies, and comics—that glutted news- 


stands. It made even the most daring 


look again before leaping. 


Saal 


V-K Day 


The most prominent of the Associated 
Press’s numerous wartime and postwar 
alumni went back on a newspaper job 
last week. Edward Kennedy, of V-E Day 
fame or infamy—according to what news- 
man you talk to—became managing editor 
of The Santa Barbara (Calif.) News-Press. 


anal 


Jersey Bounce 
The 63-year-old Newark (N. J.) Eve- 


ning News has pretty much ruled its roost ° 


since its earliest days. Now the largest 
daily in the state, The News (circulation: 
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938,941) has had no afternoon competi- 
tion since 1939, when S. I. Newhouse 
bought the rickety Newark Star-Eagle 
from Paul Block and merged it with his 
own morning Newark Ledger. 

In the seven years since, Newhouse’s 
Star-Ledger has leaped from 102,839 
daily and 67,699 Sunday to 123,065 daily 
and 145,860 Sunday, the largest morning 
and Sunday circulation in New Jersey. 
Last week, the pugnacious Newhouse, 
who commutes by car and train among 
his six newspapers in New York and New 
Jersey, went after bigger things in New- 
ark. He announced that on Nov. 4 The 
Star-Ledger would go on an around-the- 
clock basis with four afternoon editions. 


Sal 


Reader’s Digest No. 10 


To its Spanish, Portuguese, Danish, 
Finnish, Swedish, Arabic, Japanese, Eng- 
lish, and Australian editions, the ubiqui- 
tous Reader’s Digest added another last 
week. In February, the Digest will debut 
in France with a 250,000 print order. 


oo 


Picture of the Week 


Al Capp, perhaps the wackiest car- 
toonist in the business, knows a good gag 
when he sees it. Last summer, thousands 
of “Lil Abner” fans squawked at Capp’s 
blackout of Lena the Hyena—so horrible 
no “hoomin” could look at her and live— 
and came up with versions of their own 
(NewsweEEK, July 1). Last month Capp 
and his syndicate (United Feature) spon- 
sored a contest in his 200 papers, named 
Boris Karloff, Salvador Dali, and Frank 
Sinatra judges, and proferred a $300 
grand prize for the most horrible Lena. 

This week, out of nearly 1,000,000 hor- 
rors submitted by Capp’s customers, the 
three judges chose this monstrosity, 

















© 1946 by United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 


drawn by Basil Wolverton of Vancouver, 
Wash. 

The gag was still too good to let it go. 
Lena, en route from Lower Slobbovia to 
America and Yokum “horspitality,” was 
shown the official version of herself and 
sobbed: “If only I did look as good as 
this.” For Dogpatch’s males there were 
still more “inhoomin” tortures ahead. 
Capp had entered Lena in his Sadie 
Hawkins Day race Noy. 9, when Dog- 
patch’s maidens go out to get their men. 
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Pe Correct functional design—better materials 


—distinctive printing—and correct color 
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assure safe delivery and greater sales 
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WAGES: Round No. 2 of Strikes? 


Herman C. Kreitsch (pronounced 
“Kreech”) is an old-timer in the auto in- 
dustry. For his labor as an expert tool and 
die maker (see cover) the Ford Motor 
Co., his employer since 1924, pays him 
$1.60 an hour, 40 cents more than he got 
in 1939, and 18 cents more than a year 
ago. During the war Kreitsch could earn 
more than $100 for a seven-day week, 
counting premium pay for overtime. Now 
he works a 40-hour week for a paycheck 


of $64, less social security, income tax, 
and dues of $1.50 a month to the Ford 


Jocal of the United Auto Workers, CIO. 

This week the $64 question for Kreitsch 
was the $64 question for everybody: Now 
that price and wage controls are being 
taken off by the government, will or- 
ganized labor call another round of 


strikes to enforce another round of wage 
raising? Some straws in the wind: 


@ In Cleveland, the UAW executive 
board outlined plans to drive a new 
wedge under wages. Last year the wedge 
was a strike at General Motors. This year 
the strike, if it comes, may be at Chrysler, 
where a union contract is expiring. Walter 
P. Reuther, UAW president, said the 
union would demand a new, flexible wage 
scale, based on the cost of living. Reuther 
was less belligerent than he was a year 
ago. Against a background of short 
work weeks caused by shortages of mate- 
rials and parts, the auto workers ap- 
peared to have little enthusiasm for an- 


ier au, epenie vag 


(Ln New Work the executive board of 
the C1O United Textile Workers recently 


voted to demand a second round of wage 


increases to meet the rising cost of living. 
The first conference of local union lead- 
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ers to determine how much the demand 
will be was called for Oct. 27 in Boston. 


@ In Washington, John L. Lewis de- 
manded a Nov. 1 conference with the 
government, still in technical possession 


of the soft-coal mines, on higher wages 
and other benefits for his United Mine 


Workers. ClO economists marshaled 
bargaining data for steelworkers whose 
contract expires in February. 

Wage trends continue to point upward 
(see chart). Average hourly wages, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics; 


were 68.3 cents for all manufacturing in 
January 1941. They had risen to $1.08 


by June this year and may be as high as 


$1.13 now, according to unofficial esti- 
mates. In the same period average weekly 


earnings in manufacturing have risen 
from $26.64 to an estimated $45.28. 

But real wages, measured against a 
cost-of-living index, have risen much less 
rapidly. On the basis of latest BLS fig- 
ures, real wages had advanced only 10 


per cent by last June, and unofficial esti- 
mates figure the rise to date at about 20 
per cent. The BLS conservatively esti- 
mated the cost-of-living rise at 42.6 per 
cent since 1941. 

Significance--—~— 


Behind the reluctance of rank-and-file 
auto workers to agitate for another round 
of wage boosting is the feeling that an- 


other round of strikes might multiply 


tng ote and rte i 


rel busines depression Labor leader 
have become more cautious, too, because 


last year’s experience has demonstrated 


that when wages go up, prices go up in 
the same proportion. The first-round 
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wage increases have been largely can- 


celed out by the increased cost of living. 
Economists who have been unwilling 


to concede that the break in stock-market 


prices after Labor Day pointed toward 
a depression now agree that another 


round of strikes would knock business off 
its present perch. 


The national economy, held under 


strict government controls during the war 
and already thrown partly off balance by 


the first round of strikes, might take a 


serious fall if the industries in which 
labor is most highly organized jack up 


wages and prices again. About two-thirds 


of the wage earners are unorganized, but 
they can strike, too, by not buying new 
cars and new homes that are priced out 


of reach. If industrial prices get out of 
line again a buyers’ strike is almost a sure 


thing within the next few months. 


~— 


RAILROADS: Young Ideas 


Caught between rising expenses and 


declining revenue, the railroads are in a 
profit depression (Newsweek, Sept. 30). 


Finding the roads too complacent about 
this predicament, Robert R. Young, the 
130-pound financial genius who vaulted 


into control of the Van Sweringen rail 
empire in 1937, last week vaulted right 
out of the Association of American Rail- 


roads. 

From the onetime Van Sweringen 
“throne room” in the Cleveland Terminal 
Tower, Young announced that the $250,- 
000 a year in dues the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Nickel Plate, and Pere Marquette 
lines had been paying the association 


could be “better spent by ourselves,” He 


od 4 na soci 1 en 


(( 
raltoad management, bor and ‘a fo 
gotten man,” the railroad-security owner, 


Investment return now averages 1.34 per 


cent and may be down to zero in 1947, 
New York bankers, the Interstate Com- 
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These books cost 
6 million dollars 


RARE BOOKS? Far from it, They ate 


i ang tes of Iai 


Comespondence Schools and every 
title is in constant world-wide use. 


I.C.S., currently marking its 55th 


anniversary, looks back on that many 
years of researching, writing and re- 


im ‘ ‘ 
Vising to improve these texts. Right 
now, they represent an I.C.S. expen- 


diture of more than $6,000,000 — a 


total which yearly is increased by 


about $100,000, 


There is no place in this library for 
dead books, you see. Consulting ex- 


§ perts in every line work to keep them 


abreast of technological and business 





devdomens Sal pci iy 
0 Clanly pages, paragraheen 


parts of sentences—in response to 
student questions and reactions, 
Texts must be authoritative, accu- 


rate, up to date—but that still isn’t 
enough for I,G.5, They must also 


be so simple, clear and easy to under- 
stand that they enable any earnest 


student of average intelligence to 
master technical subjects. 


Traditional schoolbooks rely on the 


teacher’s filling in the many gaps be- 
tween the texts. I, C,S, books, with 


the teacher ‘‘built in,”’ 
point. If the student does not under- 


cover every 





a one hee pis, ee 


ae | \ \ \ 
indivi ual written instruction from an 


I. C.S. staff expert. If other students 


encounter the same difficulty, the text- 
book passage is revised for clarity, 


No, the I. C.S. books aren’t per- 
fect yet—and they won't be so long 


as business moves ahead and techni- 


cians continue to make discoveries, 


They are the finest texts I. C. S. has 
ever had, however... and I.C.S§, 


texts have long been called the great- 
est reservoir of Vocational Training 


material in existence, We look for 


ward to another 55 years and more 


of making them even better. 


The International Correspondence Schools 


1891 * 


Representatives in principal cities in the United States, Latin America, Canada, Great Britain 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA * 
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Alantic States 


Indicative of its contribution to the progress of this area, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


has participated as an original underwriter in more than 190 bond issues, totaling about 


$1,800,000,000, of representative corporations of the Middle Atlantic States. 





REPRESENTATIVE ISSUES 


AMOUNT COMPANY ISSUE MATURITY 
$34,000,000 THE BROOKLYN UNION GAS COMPANY Gen. Mtge. 274% 7-1-76 
48,000,000 CENTRAL NEW YORK POWER CORPORATION Gen. Mtge.3%  10-1-74 
15,000,000 HACKENSACK WATER COMPANY First Mtge. 258% 3-1-76 
23,000,000 METROPOLITAN EDISON COMPANY First Mtge. 44%4% 3-1-68 
25,982,000 NEW YORK CONNECTING RAILROAD CO. First Mtge. 278% 10-1-75 
50,000,000 NEW YORK POWER AND LIGHT CORP. First Mtge. 234%  3-1-75 
23,500,000 PENNSYLVANIA ELECTRIC COMPANY First Mtge. 234%  6-1-76 
15,006,000 PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND GAS CO. First & Ref. 3% 5-1-72 
23,500,000 SCRANTON-SPRING BROOK WATER SERVICE CO. First Mtge. 278% 3-15-76 
12,500,000 WEST PENN POWER COMPANY First Mtge. 3% 5-1-74 


First of a series of advertisements featuring excerpts from our brochure “Providing Nation-Wide 
Investment Capital 1903-1946,” copy of which will be mailed upon request 
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merce Commission, and Alfred Schindler, 
who while Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce recently recommended that the 


ICC withhold freight-rate increases for 


the present, were targets for Young’s 
verbal whiplash. He said: 
€ “Everybody but the public knows that 


the New York Central and the Pennsyl- 
vania run the association their own way. 
They have since Mr. Morgan got the 


boys together in his library back in the 


1880s.” 
@ Schindler had done little but “play golf 
with Steve Early” (former secretary to 


the late President Roosevelt, now a vice 
president of Pullman, Inc.), while the as- 
sociation ‘took three retroactive wage 





Wide World 
Young quits the management’s union 





raises without pushing for higher freight 
rates. This was “a threat against free 
enterprise and the capitalistic system.” 
Stalin should award Schindler “the Order 
of Lenin.” 


€ Instead of fighting for billions washed 
out by ICC-approved railroad reorganiza- 
tions, the association had “encouraged 
members to induige in noncompetitive 
practices,” had maintained rates that dis- 
criminated against the southern and west- 
ern sections of the country, had tried to 
squeeze the last dollar from obsolete 
equipment, and had discouraged trans- 
continental through service and com- 
petitive bidding on rail segurities. 

€ The association’s public-relations pro- 
gram “stinks.” 

The association gave no indication that 
such words got under its skin. But John 
J. Pelley, its president, made an indirect 
and strictly impersonal reply. In accept- 
ing Navy “certificates of achievement’ in 
behalf of 41 railroads, Pelley pointed out 
that the roads had spent $13,000,000,000 
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Today, American efficiency, again 
applied to peacetime purposes, 
goes to sea in Grace Line's new 


“Santa” ships. Nine of them com- 
bine the luxurious passenger accommodations of a cruise liner with GRACE 
exceptional cargo space and the most modern cargo handling equipment. 
These vesséls, with the completely modernized Santa Rosa and Santa (R LINE 


Paula, and nine fast new freighters, constitute Grace Line’s new fleet of 


twenty “Santas” which links the Americas with maximum efficiency. 





See your Travel Agent or GRACE LINE, 10 Hanover Square or Rockefeller Center, New York; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; 


New Orleans; Houston; Chicago; Detroit; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland, Ore.; Seattle; Vancouver, B. C. 
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ON Remember how pleasant it used to be to 


travel on Canadian Pacific ships! Remember 
the cuisine, the courteous service, the fun 
of shipboard life . . . and the ships themselves! 


Just now there’s a big job to do repairing the wear 
and tear of wartime years — replacing lost ships 


+ but, when it's done, travel will be fun again— 
the Canadian Pacific way! 


Soon a new, two ocean fleet will plow the sea routes of the world 
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for improvements in the last 25 years. 
Needed research investment, he said, 


would depend on “securing a proper bal- 
ance between railroad expenses and rail- 


road earnings.” 


Poa 


AIR: Freight War 


When the government began selling 
hundreds of surplus C-47s and other 
military transport planes, the inevitable 
happened. Scores of pilots, fresh from 
flying the world’s oceans and many of its 
toughest mountains, bought the bargain 
planes and set themselves up in business. 

Since V-J Day, the mushrooming of 
shoestring airlines has been the biggest 
phenomenon commercial aviation ever 
witnessed. There are now 137 companies 
flying 326 planes on jobs ranging from 
feeder airlines to patrolling fences, spot- 
ting forest fires, and delivering mail to 
Indians. But the biggest concentration is 
in air freight. Most of the planes were 
bought by veterans, at the special rate 
of $20,000 for a $65,000 C-47, only 15 
per cent down and 36 months to pay the 
rest. The veterans offered to fly anything 
anywhere. They are now believed to be 
flying some 4,000,000 ton-miles a month, 


or nearly ten times the tonnage of regu- © 


lar airlines, at all kinds of freight charges. 
Time, the Essence: To contradict 
the argument that speed is expensive, the 
air carriers reply that saving time fre- 
quently saves money. Some typical situa- 
tions where they reason air shipment 
saves money in the long run: 
€ Where surface transport is a compli- 
cated problem. Irving B. Babcock, presi- 
dent of the Aviation Corp., recently told 
of shipping one plane wheel from 
Wayne, Mich., to Nicaragua by rail and 
air, and another, by rail and ship. Com- 
parative cost figures: By air: $1.06 rail 
express to Miami, $6.25 air freight to 
Managua; total, $7.31. By ship: $5 crat- 
ing, 83 cents by rail to New York, $3.50 
ocean freight, $5 trucking from port to 
Managua; total, $14.33. 


(Where handling costs can be saved 


Fuiture moving is an example, Elim 


nation of crating may save money, even 
when the air rate is much higher, 


(Where freshness is worth money. Ex- 
amples are luxury food items, flowers, 
and high-style women’s wear. 

€ Where an organization can extend its 
selling area. Mail-order houses, for ex- 
ample, may compete with local depart: 
ment stores. 


C Where shortages cut production, Coke 
was flown to Cuba for sugar mills threat- 
ened with closing because a maritime 
strike had cut off their coal supply. 


One of the ambitious hopefuls was 
H. Roy Penzell, who formed the Air 
Cargo Transport Co. with $100,000 he 
ad made in women’s sportswear and 
$700,000 of public financing, Penzell ac- 
quired ten C-47s, bought ads in business 
magazines, and set up an elaborate staff 

















Where air pays: Loading emergency coke for Cuban mills 


of meteorologists, dispatchers, and traffic- 
study experts in the Empire State Build- 
ing, New York City. He built up an im- 
pressive amount of business, flying cut 
flowers from Florida, lobsters from 
Maine, dresses from New York to Cali- 
fornia, and New York newspapers to 
Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Chicago. He got his rate down to 17 
cents a ton-mile, and hoped to reach the 


break-even point—1,500 revenue hours 
monthly-this month, But meanwhile 


Penzell had spent most of his original 


capital and was struggling to stay aloft 


until he could get into the black. 

One of the ACT’s biggest headaches 
has been the problem of “deadheading” 
home empty planes that had carried pay- 
loads. It has asked for CAB certificates 
covering 70 routes, each between two 
cities, 

In June, American Airlines dropped a 
bomb among the freighters by announc- 
ing it would use thirteen four-motored 
DC-4s. for air freight, flying plane-load 
lots for 11 cents a ton-mile. That kind of 
competition would threaten to force 
many shoestring operators to the wall. 
Alarmed, five air-freight lines—Robert W. 
Prescott’s Flying Tigers of Los Angeles, 
Earl F. Slick’s San Antonio veterans, 
U.S. Airlines, Inc., Willis Air Service, 
Inc., and Flamingo Air Service, Inc.— 
banded together in the Independent Air 


Freight Association. Some 70 other lines 
formed the Institute of Air Transporta- 


tion, with Brig. Gen. Lawrence J. Carr 
as president. 


To Let Live? Prescott’s group hired 
H. Struve Hensel, a former assistant sec- 
retary of the Navy, to push its case be- 
fore the Civil Aeronautics Board. The 
present Civil Aeronautics Act gives the 
CAB regulatory authority only over 


scheduled lines-those which operate be- 
tween fixed terminals at fixed intervals, 


The unscheduled lines believe they can 


survive only if some regulatory body 
prevents throat-cutting rate wars. They 
are asking the CAB to recognize them as 
common carriers and to ‘separate the 
freight and passenger business with dif- 
ferent rules that would include free com- 
petition for the air-freight lines. 

The scheduled airlines, represented by 
the Air Transport Association, will op- 
pose certification of the independents 
at CAB hearings next month, and specif- 
ically for areas already allotted to the 
passenger lines, ATA’s research group, 
Air Cargo, Inc., may be converted into a 
freight service agency, to equalize rates 
and provide ‘through-service over mem- 
ber lines. ATA also is forming a new 
Airline Terminal Corp. to consolidate all 
ground handling services. 

Many of the surviving shoestring lines 
may go under before air freight becomes’ 


























points. Fast connecting service to all points beyond Pel*E Terminals 


YOU CANT BEAT B® oR o> 


| FOR SPEED...SAFETY...ECONOMY 
IN FREIGHT SHIPMENTS! 







BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
9 CoG | ana 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


Comparable speed to all intermediate 


PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS 


SAN FRANCISCO... LOS ANGELES 


“OAKLAND SACRAMENTO...STOCKTON 


RENO... ELY...ELKO...OGDEN...SALT LAKE CITY POCATELLO...DENVER 
PUEBLO...ST. LOUIS... KANSAS CITY...WICHITA... CHICAGO 

















every qesitapp costs $.0013 


Dalmotron saves steps! 


In busy, small offices, shops, stores, in the home 

or apartment, on the farm—wherever paging or 

intercommunication is necessary, the new All 

Master DALMOTRON will pay for itself. 

NO DIALING ¢ NO FUSS « INSTANTANEOUS 

LOW FIRST COST ¢ LOW INSTALLATION COST 
Write Dept. NW for free literature. 


DALMO VICTOR, San Carlos, California. 
Distributors and dealers located in principal cities. 
“See the DALMOTRON demonstrated” 

















BE FAIR TO YOUR HAIR 


Want better-looking hair? Want to avoid em- 
barrassment of falling dandruff scales? Itch- 
ing scalp? Then you need a Vitabrush and you 
need it now! Doctors and competent scalp 
authorities have long recommended brushing 

. Vigorous, frequent, regular brushing as 
the approved and sensible way to care for the 
hair. Vitabrush gets your scalp really clean 
and stimulates life-giving blood supply in 
your scalp. Not a vibrator, but an electric 


powered brush. Takes only 3 minutes a day. 
Restiul. Pleasant. Write zow for information 
and satisiaction-guaranteed ofier. Hershey 


Mig. Co., 120 West Adams St., Chicago. 





caused by sudden) 
changes when flying, 
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SEN, 


AIRSICK 
REMEO* 








«.. with throat-soothing ingredients of 
Vicks VapoRub. That's why they bring 
such wonderful relief from coughs, 
throat irritations, huskiness of colds. 
Try ’em! Vicks Medicated Cough Drops! 
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a paying proposition. But their pioneer- 
ing has already demonstrated the cargo 
potential is enormous, and that air freight 
can be profitable if two-way traffic, elimi- 
nating “deadheads,” can be established. 
So far it is largely seasonal: four 
months for Florida flowers, five months 
for Maine seafood, and seven weeks for 
Oregon fruit. Air cargo thrives on flexi- 
bility of schedules. For this reason 
CAB freight certificates may have to 
be less rigid than the point-to-point 
routes of the passenger lines. 


Pilot Grounding 


Commercial aviation’s first pilot strike, 
against Trans World Airline Oct. 21, 
grounded more than 100 planes and 
halted all TWA flights. Stranded _pas- 
sengers included India’s delegates to the 
UN, whowere put down in Eire. The AFL 
Air Line Pilots Association demanded up 
to $15,000 a year for top-run four-motor 
pilots, who have averaged $12,000. 


ows 


STOCKS: Teeter Totter 


The prospect of a decontrolled econ- 
omy held out in President Truman’s Oct. 
14 speech shot the following day’s stock 
market to its biggest one-day jump in 
seven years—a 6.08 point rise in the Dow- 
Jones industrial averages to 175.94. But 
by the week end it was back down to 
171.34, only 8.22 points above the bear 
market’s Oct. 9 bottom of 163.12. The 
bull market high, May 29, was 212.50. 

There was one change that indicated 
the bear market might be ending: Trad- 
ing volume began to decline when prices 
weakened. But the Oct. 15 short interest, 
as reported by the stock exchange, was 
up 129,251 shares from Sept. 18—a meas- 
ure of the belief new lows will be reached. 

The paradox was that the market 
should be in its doldrums in the midst of 
unparalleled business prosperity. First 
reports of third-quarter earnings looked 
good, generally speaking. Some examples: 


1946 1945 
Johns-Manville, 8 mos. $ 2,310,466 § 1,038,867 
Cont. Steel, 3 mos. 803,033 138,56 


United Biscuit, 9 mos. $3,004,388 985,243 
Lynch Corp., 9 mos. 468,472 222,793 
AT&T, 12 mos. 184,163,000 167,082,568 
Am. Brake Shoe,9 mos. 2,449,422 1,834,909 
Artcraft Hosiery, 6 mos. 544,585 404,098° 
Mathieson Alkali, 3 mos. 488,249 290,503 
A. E. Staley 7, 8 mos. 1,219,052 507,056 
Universal Pic., 39 wks. 3,206,254 2,955,829 


Fed. Dept. Stores, 12 mos. 9,645,587 5,581,755 


Eversh 6 mos. ,547,197 602,491 
Belding Heminway, 9 mos. 660,316 $10,098 
Northrop Aircraft, 12 mos. 25,261d 747,501 
Best Foods, 3 mos. 1,105,667 796,996 
Libbey-Owens-Ford, sg 

9 mos. 2,616,681 8,524,878 


Worthington, 9 mos. 2,289,616 1,969,816 
Western Union, 8 mos. 9,278,411d —_ 1,941,293 


Penn. RR, 8 mos, 24,168,789 d 59,212,176 
d—deficit 
®~full year 1945 

RETAILING: Back to Work 


Retail business has been wondering 
how much longer the buying public 
would keep on making love to the store- 
keeper. At the Boston Conference on 
Distribution, for the last eighteen years a 
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r national forum on sales policy, P. A. 


0 O'Connell, conference chairman and pres- 
nt ident of the E. T. Slattery store in Boston, 
 @ gave the answer: 

d. “The honeymoon we have known for 
wr the past three or four years is just about 
hs over. I honestly anticipate good Christ- 
x © mas business, even an increase of 10 per 
"i cent over last year [the best on record] 
mn but . . . we can expect a decline in the 
to 4 volume of business beginning with the 
a new year ... There are definite signs 


now of buyer resistance to too high 
prices and too poor quality .. . By next 
year there will undoubtedly be consumer 
resistance, particularly on food and cloth- 





ce ing prices. Then it will not be so much 
a. | a question of getting merchandise as 
nd | getting customers.’ 

as- ~~: 

he 

PL PRODUCTS: What’s New 

u 

me For Flat Tires: The TED Tire Carrier, 


a cradle that fits under a truck body, 
slides out and twists sideways for rolling 
the spare into changing position without 


lifting. For passenger cars, the Easy-Lift 
E is designed to handle the spare wheel UL S Qe Qe 
on- without damage to hands and clothing. 











det. Both are made by the T.E.D. Corp. of 
xk | Los Angeles. e i. 

a For the Hard of Hearing: A new Em- VU S t ~*~ 
“ok erson table-model radio has two speakers, | S ecory: *. 
But one a conventional design, the other an \ 

to earphone with separate volume control \ 

“he for the hard of hearing. : ‘ 
50, For Science: A thermocouple delicate H 
ail enough to measure the body temperature Quick-as-a-wink are the special motors R & M engineers ! 
ik of insects has been developed by the developed for General Register Corporation’s ticket-issuing ; 
<i General Electric Co. for Montana State hi One-hal df PO “off” j 
ae College entomologists. The scientists will ee ee if second from “on” to “o ryote, ae” 
Bee use it to check on a theory that when number of tickets up to five, and also cuts the strip. Ordinary ! 
son motors took too much time in getting up to speed. H 
ied. , ‘ : : 
shot Unusually.high torque, both at starting and during acceler- 1 
t of ation through the first few hundred r.p.m., gives these motors 4 
ae practically instantaneous pickup. Special winding and an \ 

4 . e . 4 
ie over-size condenser do the trick. General Register reports 4 
5 perfect operation even on extended tests of continuously re- ‘ 
ad peated impulses at three-quarter second H 
¢ e e e e i 
248 intervals—and that, in use, no servicing : 
308 whatever is required over a period of years. i 
: CU] 
503 : ° : ? 
056 Long-time success in developing and 
85 en ae : ° 
"755 building special motors has established 

l . . 
098 the Robbins & Myers reputation for 
506 ingenuity and reliability. If you are a 
878 maker of motor-driven machines, it’s 
288 experience that can help you, too. 
17 
The ‘‘Automaticket.” Built by General 
Register Corporation. Powered by an 
R & M quick-pickup motor. 
ae ROBBINS « MYERS, I 
ublic & n C. 
store- RINGFIELD, OHIO + BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
e on 
at MOTORS + HOISTS * CRANES + MACHINE DRIVES + FANS * MOYNO PUMPS 








«+» a grasshopper’s temperature 
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it’s cool the grasshopper eats in the 
sunlight, if any; in hot weather, he eats 
in the shade. Control of grasshoppers, 
usually with poisoned mash, can be 
more effective if more is known about 
their eating habits. 

For Personal Mail: The Mail-A-Voice 
is a portable (13 pound) magnetic re- 
corder that will record three minutes of 
speech on a paper disk—treated with iron 
oxide—that may be folded, mailed, and 
played back on any other Mail-A-Voice 
machine. It is manufactured by the Brush 
Development Co. of Cleveland. 
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Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Styles Unstabilized: After clinging 
stubbornly to style stabilization in the 
face of terrific pressure against it from 
garment makers, the government on Oct. 
19 revoked L-85, the order that had fixed 
basic style patterns since April 1942. 
Women’s wear manufacturers may now 
sell longer skirts—a fall fashion trend— 
without fear of government prosecution. 

Training: Anticipating return of a buy- 
ers’ market within the next twelve months, 
the National Retail Furniture Association 
undertook a $250,000 sales training pro- 
gram using sound movies. 

Interest: The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. last week decided to offer 
2% per cent, instead of 2 per cent as 
planned last June, on $351,000,000 of 
new convertible debentures. In New 
York commercial paper rates, previously 
% to 1 per cent, advanced to quotations 
of % to 1 per cent. 

Personnel: E. Roland Harriman was 
elected board chairman of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, succeeding W. Averell 
Harriman, new Secretary of Commerce 
. . . Elliott Roosevelt resigned as presi- 
dent of Empire Airlines, Inc. . . . John S. 
Coleman is new president of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co., succeeding 
Alfred J. Doughty, retired. 
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Kuali ALWAYS WINS 


OPEN DOOR TO H 


in 9T. LOUIS 





4,000 Sheets PAPE 


Size 846 x 11, less than half price! Suitable 
for 2nd sheets, mimeos, scratch pads, $ .69 
sketching; home, office, school; pen or 
pencil, typewriter. Padded or loose. Imme- 
diate shipment. Saves you $5 to $6. En- 
close check or M.O. Our money back guarantee protects 
you. Or pin $1.00 to letterhead for generous sample 
(400 sheets). Size 512 x 8!2, same price but twice as 
many sheets. CLIP THIS. Order from HANDEES CO. 
Dept. E-3, Bloomington, Il. 











American Mariella 
Company 


oe ‘nme 
ONE OF THE GREAT NAMES 
IN PAINT MAKING 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The directors of American-Marietta Com- 





GROVER M. HERMANN 
President 
Chicage, I Ilineis October 15, 1946 
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LABOR TRENDS 


il ad 





The greatest drive against the CIO ever 
to be undertaken was mapped out at 
secret strategy sessions during the recent 
AFL convention in Chicago. 


The campaign’s objective is complete 
elimination of dual unionism in the Unit- 
ed States—a return of all labor, or most of 
it, to its “rightful home.” AFL officials 


won't talk about it publicly but they will — 


in private conversation. 
e 


Anti-Communism will be the AFL’s 
principal weapon. Now that the federa- 
tion has established itself as labor’s most 
active enemy of Bolshevism at home and 
abroad, it will step up its efforts to estab- 
lish the contention that the CIO is Com- 
munist-dominated. 


The only effective CIO defense against 
this charge, AFL leaders believe, would 
be complete repudiation by Phil Murray 
of all Communist-tainted unions. Such 
action by Murray undoubtedly would 
cause some left-wing CIO unions to break 
away from his leadership, creating a 
schism in CIO ranks which would play 
into the AFL’s hands. Thus the AFLers 
hope that Murray would lose out coming 
or going. 
e 


On the international front the AFL will 
step up its efforts to win South American 
labor away from the leftish (Mexican) 
leadership of Vicente Lombardo Tole- 
dano. This would weaken CIO effective- 
ness in the World Federation of Trade 
Unions and eventually might causg the 
British to break away. 


Of more immediate importance on the 
home front are the AFL convention de- 
cisions to increase per capita payments 
from all members and to extend the pres- 
ent “Operation Dixie” to include the en- 
tire country. i 


The per capita increase will raise hun- 
dreds of thousands a year for AFL gen- 
eral staff organizing while extension of 
the Southern organizing drive will leav¢ 
the CIO gpen to attack anywhere it 
Operates. 


The left-wing CIO Food and Tobacco 
Workers are scoring major victories in the 
South. They won twelve recent NLRB 
elections in tobacco-leaf houses and feel 
confident of winning nineteen others. 


The United Electrical Workers (CIO), 
are moving farther to the left with the 
defeat of Harry Block as president of 
District 1 (Philadelphia). Block had 
joined James B. Carey, secretary-treas- 
urer of the CIO, in urging the ouster 
from office of Communists. 



























new howy 


will be completed faster 


twa = — thanks to the speed of 


AIR EXPRESS 


Material, equipment, appliances and fixtures 
must pour into your new home from dozens 
of different industries. And Air Express per- 
forms a basic service in speeding up this 
complex job. 

Yes, thousands of plants are using this 
highest-speed delivery to obtain tools, dies, 
parts, machinery — all kinds of scarce and 
critical material to prevent delays, waste of 
man-hours and money — economies which 
keep production rolling and get goods to 
market faster, 





Opecity Air Express-a Good Business Buy 





Shipments go everywhere at the speed of flight be- 


ae re ; RATES CUT 22% SINCE 1943 (U.S. 
tween principal U.S. towns and cities, with cost = 














am Over 40 tbs. 
including special pick-up and delivery. Same-day | mues|?** | 5% |?5'6*}4™* | conte por th, 
. . o,e 1.00 | $1.23 
delivery between many airport towns and cities. = 2" “= ~ = a 
Fastest air-rail service to and from 23,000 off-airline seo | 107] 142] 300] 614] 15.356 





communities in the United States. Service direct by Lt@ 4122) **8) 740) tame) voz 
e _ i yl 2349 1.45 | 3.53) 17.65} 26.24 70.6\¢ 
air to and from scores of foreign countries in the [Ove ya;1 sas| veaslavar | vane 


- ’ . 2350 
world’s best planes, giving the world’s best service, INTERNATIONAL RATES ALSO REDUCED 
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GETS THERE FIRST 


Ask Today for the Time and Rate Schedule 
on Air Express. It contains helpful shipping 
information, Available upon request, together 
with other information, at the local office of Air 
Express Division of Railway Express Agency, 
or at the local office of any Airline. 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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“Basic Analyses”’: 
Investors’ Choice 


Among the most popular series of 
studies offered investors by the invest- 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane are the periodically 
issued groups of “Basic Analyses.” 
Consisting of penetrating, individual 
studies of stocks currently important 
in terms of investor interest, these 
“Basic Analyses” provide up-to-the- 
minute facts essential in arriving at 
sound investment decisions. 

Varied Types: Ranging over.a wide 
variety of industries, the current series 
of “Basic Analyses” includes studies 
of leading railroads, banks, utilities, 
oils, etc., each concise, interesting and 
helpful. Every analysis is the result of 
careful research and painstaking field 
investigation, presents both favorable 
and unfavorable aspects, basic position, 
earnings and other valuable data. The 
current list: 


AMERICAN Pwr. & Lt. Detrorr Eptson 


AMERICAN TOBACCO E. I. puPont 
Amer. W. W. & Exec. Goopyear Tire 
Atcu., Tor. & S. F. 


Batpwin Loco. 


IntT’L HARVESTER 
Marine MiIpranp 


~ r RAMOUN ~ 
Cuase Nat’, BANK PaRaMouNT Pict 


PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 
Cittes SERVICE 


Pepst-CoLa 
ComMonw’tH EpISoNn 
SouTHERN PacirFic 

Stanparp Ort (N. J.) 


Unitep AIRCRAFT 


CoMMONWEALTH & 
SOUTHERN 
ConsoL. Eptson 
or New York Unitep Arr LINES 


Crane CoMPANy Unitep Corp. 


Simple to Get: “Basic Analyses” are 
not intended as sales or purchase rec- 
ommendations; are simply an extension 
of M L, P, F & B’s policy of urging 
investors to “Investigate then Invest.” 
Readers need only to request those 
analyses* in which they have a special 
interest and copies will be mailed 


promptly without obligation. They 
offer concrete aid in assessing the at- 
tractiveness of these securities in the 
light of overall investment objectives. 


ee 


* Just indicate which of the “Basic Analyses” you 
wish to receive and address your request to Depart- 
ment “NW,” Merril! Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Meat and the Speed of Decontrol 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


President Truman took exactly 
the right action on meat after giving all 
the wrong reasons for it. His argu- 
ments on the radio were necessarily 
inconsistent because he was attempting 
to do an inconsistent thing—to make 
the voters angry at the Republicans for 
trying to do in July what he himself 
was at last being forced to 


When the Democratic Majority 
Leader of the House then called in 
alarm for a 60-day suspension of price 
controls on meat, the President flatly 
rejected the idea. Instead, Price Ad- 
ministrator Porter rushed to inform the 
country that “stabilization” was more 
important than steaks—in other words, 
that it was more important 





do in October. 

It was the President’s veto 
that brought about the sum- 
mer price-control holiday he 
was deploring. This holiday 
was in fact salutary. For the 
first time in years it gave 
the American public a 
glimpse of the free market. 
In spite of the manipulation 
of index numbers by govern- 
ment agencies, the public 
knew that it was buying meat below 
the black-market prices that most buy- 
ers had previously been forced to pay. 
And the public was really getting meat. 

Mr. Truman and his advisers now 
say, in fact, that it was then getting 
too much meat and that this is the real 





reason for the subsequent shortage.. 


The figures do not support this conten- 
tion. For a short six weeks meat pro- 
duction was up an average of only 30 
per cent above the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. But the 
stockmen who did rush unfattened and 
unfinished cattle to slaughter did so, 
not primarily because there was then 
a free market, but because they cor- 
rectly feared an early reimposition of 
controls. The President himself con- 
ceded the truth of this when he wisely 
refused to declare another price-con- 
trol holiday and announced instead 
that meat controls would be per- 
manently lifted. 


But Mr. Truman’s final wise act 
threw a sad light backwards on the 
price-control record of his Administra- 
tion. He and his assistants had roundly 
denounced the Senate when it twice 
voted for termination of controls on 
meat. The Price Decontrol Board, had 
it acted with common sense and ad- 
hered strictly to the requirements of 
the law, would not have put meat back 
under control on Aug. 20, The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture had a chance to 
decontrol meat on Sept. 1 merely by 
failing to list it as “in short supply.” 
Production of meat was in fact then 
running above the prewar rate. He 
had a second opportunity on Oct. 1, 
but consistency with his September 
ruling forced him to pass it by. 





that the QPA should con- 
tinue to fix ceiling prices 
on meat than that there 
should be any meat to buy. 
And then Mr. Truman ac- 
knowledged that, after all, 
it was price control that had 
been bringing about the 
shortage; and he lifted it. 

A few weeks must elapse 
before meat on the hoof 
can become meat on the 
dinner table. Empty trade “pipelines” 
must be filled up; meat in storage on 
Oct. 1 was the lowest in 30 years. As 
a result of this unprecedented short- 
age brought about by price control, 
meat prices temporarily soared, but 
began to decline in a few days and 
should be back in a few months to 
reasonable levels. 


One of the most encouraging as- 
pects of the President’s radio talk was 
his clear recognition that “the lifting of 
controls on meat . . . cannot be treated 
as an isolated transaction”; that we 
must “speed up the removal of price 
controls” and wage controls, and move 
“toward a free economy.” It remains to 
be seen how seriously these words will 
be taken and how quickly put into 
effect. At the moment of writing this 
our whole price-control system is a 
mass of fantastic contradictions. The 
price of whisky (except in new bar- 
rels) is controlled, but the price of 
milk is not. Lamb prices go where the 
market sends them; but automobiles 
are held down by government edict so 
that the poor can buy their share of 
Lincolns and Cadillacs. 

How can this economic nightmare 
be brought to an end? The way to 
decetasel is to decontrol. Thé mere 
announcement of speedy decontrol 
makes it necessary, for it tempts mid- 
dlemen to hold goods off the market 
until prices are free. Not only should 
decontrol proceed as rapidly as the 
present messy law allows, but the 
President should call Congress in spe- 
cial session immediately after election 
to repeal remaining price controls on 
everything except rent, and to turn rent 
control over to the states. 








YOUS “600 


in electric shaving since 
Remington Rand invented 
the multiple-head shaver 


Now you can get an electric shaver that 
whisks away even the heaviest of 
beards in the time it takes you to wash 
your face — a shaver that’s so startlingly 
effective it’s five years ahead of anything 
else on the market! 

The most important reason for the 
amazing results you get with the new 
Remington Foursome is the tremendous 
concentration of shaving power on its 
head end. Look at the picture again. Just 
count the shaving heads, and you'll see 
why the Remington Foursome can shave 
four times as fast as an old-fashioned 
single-head shaver. 

There are the two highly effective and 
famous Remington round heads plus 
the new Blue Streak twin shaving head 
.. . the equivalent of four single-head 
shavers. This combination of cutters, 
driven by an improved, more powerful 
motor, handles long and short hairs with 
equal ease, makes mustache and side- 
burn trimming easy — gives you a shave 
that is a shave! 

Your dealer may already have a 
Remington Foursome you can try — but 
the supply will be limited for some time. 
Remington Rand, Inc., Electric Shaver 
Division, Bridgeport, Conn. In Canada, 
Remington Rand, Inc., Toronto. 


Pour Long Hair Shaving Edges 


Twin Shaving Heads 


HERE'S THE REVOLUTION \RY 


BLUE STREAK 


SMAVING HEAD 


Another Remington Rand First“! The new Blue 
Streak is two heads in one with a “twin” inside cut+ 
ter. This twin head, combined with the two highly 
effective round heads, gives the Foursome four times 
the shaving power of a single-head shaver. 


SEB ALL THREE REMINGTON SHAVERS T N 
Remington Dual . R E M | 


Remington Threesome $17.50 


Remington Postwar Foursome...........$19.50 ELECTRIC SHAVERS 
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~-Those muscic aches and paing 


aré.often nature’s warning 
that you’ve been too stren- 
uous! Fatigue acids may 
have settled in your mus- 
cles and pain follows. 
But you can help nature 
help you by rubbing 
thosé sore muscles with 
Absorbine Jr. This 
steps up your local 
circulation in these 
areas which brings a 
supply of fresh blood 
which in turn carries 
the fatigue acids away. 
It’s great relief to feel 
the pain ease away. 
Always keep a bottle of 


Absorbine Jr. on hand. $1.25 
a bottle at all drugstores, 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr. 
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RELIGION 


Tolerance, the Key 


“War with Russia can be avoided and 
it must be avoided without compromise 
of basic convictions. Tensions exist which 
constitute a serious threat to world peace. 
That fact must be faced realistically .. . 
It demands a new way of international 
accommodation which will reckon with 
fundamental differences in outlook and 
practice. If the nations find that way in 
our time, they may set the pattern of a 
peaceful future.” 


With this preamble and the hope that 
all nations—and especially the United 
States and Russia—will find that way, the 
Federal Council of Churches has pre- 
pared a program for bettering Soviet- 
American relations, a sharp and detailed 
blueprint of how both the U.S. and the 
U.S. $.R. can cooperate without basic 
compromise, The plan is the most im- 
portant and definitive Protestant. state- 
ment on foreign policy since the war. 

Released Oct. 18 in New York, the 
statement was designed primarily to guide 
the ministers of the council’s 25 constitu- 
ent denominations who had sought aid in 
determining a clear policy on the subject. 
A special committee under the Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, council presi- 
dent, worked for four months with John 
Foster Dulles and his Commission on a 
Just and Durable Peace. Millions of cop- 
ies of the plan—unanimously approved by 
the council’s executive committee—will be 
distributed to Protestant churches for 
study and comment. 

The four major points of the program: 











€ “Elimination internationally of meth- 
ods of intolerance which make it impos- 
sible for conflicting beliefs to subsist.” No 
group of men should try to spread their 
way of life by intolerance, as “it is pos- 
sible for irreconcilable and dynamic be- 
liefs to subsist side by side in peace.” The 
United States must teach the world to 
accept tolerance, which “begins with rec- 
ognition of the sacredness of the indi- 
vidual human personality.” But it must 
also be clear that persistence by the So- 
viet “in methods of intolerance, such as 
purge, coercion, deceitful infiltration, and 
false propaganda shielded by secrecy, 
will not in fact make their faith prevail 
and will jeopardize the peace.” 

€ “Elimination from United States’ na- 
tional policy of certain prejudices and 
practices which unnecessarily create ten- 
sion.” The American people have to 
realize that peace is not static, and that 
change of itself is not to be feared as evil. 
Security is no longer geographic, and the 
armament race must end. But most im- 
portant of all, “neither state socialism 
nor free enterprise provides a_ perfect 
economic system: each can learn from the 
experience of the other . . . No economic 
system that now exists can properly be 
treated as wholly the expression or wholly 
the negation of Christian principles.” 


“Cooperation of the American and 








THERE'S A 
PEACE BOOM 
IN THE 


BAY STATE 


There’s a big swing of INDUSTRY 
to Massachusetts! There’s activity 
aplenty! Leading producers... in 
textiles, hosiery, electronics, plastics, 
prefabricated construction... are in- 
vesting millions locating or ex- 
panding in Massachusetts. This de- 
velopment is a vote of confidence 
from private industry in the future of 
the country as a whole, and in 
Massachusetts in particular ! 


The PLUS FACILITIES of 
Massachusetts are good reasons why 
the peace boom is on! There’s fast, 
economical transportation to all the 
major markets of the country... 
one of the best seaports in the world 
. + research facilities second to none 
. « « Skilled labor close at hand... 
and other reasons worth your knotwe 
ing. Investigate the Bay State! 





Write for the ACTION 
BOOKLET, “The 
Open Book.” Massachue 
setts Development and 
Industrial Commission, 
20 Somerset Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 

Dept., B. 
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Russian peoples at the scientific, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and religious levels,” and 
greater use of all phases of the United 


Nations. 


( “Demonstration that democratic insti- 
tutions which reflect the Christian doc- 
trine of the sacredness of the individual 
personality can be made so vigorous and 
life-giving, that all peoples will want 
them. . . If our people do that, democ- 
racy, not dictatorship, will be seen by all 
to be the higher phase of social develop- 
ment.” 

In conclusion, the council statement 
points out that the founding and union of 


this country were possible largely because 
of the tolerance of conflicting faiths, The 
international situation existing today, the 
statement notes, is analogous, And “it is 
not unreasonable to believe that if Soviet 
leaders were confronted with a definite, 
consistent, and strongly backed American 
program of this order, they would re- 
spond to it.” 
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Economics and Morals 


Besides setting forth its views on for- 
eign policy, the Federal Council of 
Churches joined with the Synagogue 
Council of America and the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference in announc- 
ing on Oct. 16 a “Declaration on Eco- 
nomic Justice” for the nation. The dec- 
laration is founded on the premise 
that “the moral law must govern eco- 
nomic life.” Speaking for themselves 
rather than their churches, 122 Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and Jewish clerical and 
lay leaders signed the statement. The 
need of it had been agreed on last Feb- 
ruary at a two-day conference of the 
three religious groups. 

“Economic life,” they said in their 
statement, “is meant to be an organized 
and democratic partnership for the gen- 
eral welfare rather than a competitive 
struggle for individual or group advan- 
tage.” Therefore, “the profit motive, while 
useful within reasonable limits, must be 
subordinated to the motive of the service 


of human needs and the dictates of so- 


cial justice.” 

As “the material resources of life are 
entrusted to man by God for the benefit 
of all,” the aim of economic life should 
be “the widest possible diffusion of pro- 
ductive and consumptive property among 
the great masses of the people.” Wages 
must be maintained at the level most ef- 
fective for full employment. 


“The common good,” continued the 
declaration, “necessitates the organiza- 
tion of men into free associations of their 
own choosing,” be they farmers, workers, 
or employers. Cooperation among these 
groups and with the government must 
be substituted for competition. The 
state must intervene, whenever neces- 
sary, to protect individuals or groups. 
Furthermore, these principles do not ap- 
ply only to this country, for “interna- 
tional economic life is likewise subject 
to the moral Jaw.” 





DOES fmt THAN KEEP HAIR 
LOOKING HANDSOME / 






Won't your hair stay neatly combed? Does it 
look dry and unattractive? Then put Kreml 
Hair Tonic to work! Kreml not only keeps 
stubborn hair looking handsome thruout the 
busiest day, It atso removes dandruff flakes. 
It promptly relieves itching of dry scalp—leav- 
ing the scalp feeling so clean—fresh as the 
morning dew, 





Hair plastered down with grease might have 
looked all right in the ‘gay nineties’ but not for 
modern 1946 hair grooming. Kreml has been 
especially developed to groom hair with a rich 
handsome lustre yet never cakes hair down—never 
leaves it looking or feeling greasy, sticky or 
gummy—never leaves any rancid, greasy odor. 








Kreml goes in for more modern handsome 
hair grooming. It makes hair a pleasure 
to comb. Kreml leaves hair feeling so 
much softer, more pliable. And it keeps 
it neatly in place all day long—a real 
credit to your appearance. Use Kreml 
daily for a cleaner scalp — for better- 
groomed hair. 





Listen to ‘‘The New Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes’ every Saturday night 
coast-to-coast on ABC network. See 
local newspaper for time. 


KREML 4422 


A Product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 


Kein. PS Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy — 
Good Housekeeping / Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp — Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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The Communiqué King 


by JOHN LARDNER 


There used to be a good deal of 
discussion in sports circles as to wheth- 
er Florenz Ziegfeld, the glorifier of the 
indigenous shape, or J. G. Taylor 
Spink, the St. Louis baseball historian, 
was the champion long-telegram writ- 
er of the world. The argument had not 
been settled when Mr. Ziegfeld passed 
to his reward, leaving Mr. 
Spink in possession of the 
title among living long-tele- 
gram writers. Both men 
were outstanding in the 
field; both worked with 
pads instead of single tele- 
graph forms; both were spe- 
cialists in the two-volume 
telegram, which had to be 
issued serially and could 
later be dramatized, or made 
into a motion pictuse star- 
ring Marie Dressler and 


Wallace 
Beery, and with a cast of 900 extras. 


This communication — psychosis— 
sometimes attributed by doctors to an 
inherent muscular spasm that prevents 
the subject from releasing a pen or 
pencil once he has got his fingers 
around it—is interesting to contem- 
plate. A new star in long communi- 
cations is Mr. Abe Greene, president 
of the National Boxing Association, 
also called the Fairly National Boxing 
Association, also called the Compara- 
tively National Boxing Association. 
However national his association may 
be, Mr. Greene yields to practically 
nobody in the length of his com- 
muniqués. 


Mr. Greene works through the 
mail rather than with telegrams, al- 
though he occasionally dabbles in the 
latter form just to catch the defense off 


guard and to show that there is no - 


basic weakness in his attack. Critics 
have suggested that the budget of the 
National (up to a point) Boxing Asso- 
ciation will not accommodate too 
many telegrams. This is a false, and 
probably malicious, line of reasoning 
in the face of the record, which indi- 
cates that some of the greatest long- 
telegram writers of all time have done 
their stuff collect. The same is true of 
most of the really gifted long-distance 
telephone callers I have known and 
admired. 

The fact is that Mr. Greene has a 
prose style which would suffer from 
telegraph English. The status of the 
National Boxing Association is such 
that for long periods at a time he has 
nothing to do but write letters de- 
nouncing people who do not recognize 





or cooperate with the NBA, and by 
now his style is a matchless weapon, 
whether in the 500-word or the 5,000- 
word size. 

From the dawn of history, the State 
of New York, with the Mike Jacobs 
stable and other trifling assets on its 


side, has abstained from joining the * 


NBA. The late Gen. John J. 
Phelan used to regard his 
New York commission as a 
universal order. “This is the 
law of boxing!” he said in 
Rome one day, slapping his 
rule book on a table in the 
teeth of a meeting of world 
boxing leaders. 

That sort of attitude is 
hard to make an impression 
against. Lately, however, 
the general’s successor, Mr. 
Edward Eagan, ex-Yale, ex-Oxford, has 
shown signs of tenderness toward the 
NBA. He remarked the other day, with 
a faint blush in honor of General 
Phelan’s memory, that he saw eye to 
eye with Mr. Greene on certain points, 
such as the desirability of a fight for 
the welterweight title between Ray 
Robinson, the uncrowned champion, 
and a Mr. Thomas Bell. Excited by 
this handsome statement, Mr. Greene 
leaped into the air to click his heels 
together, and upon descending found 
he had offended one of his old mem- 
bers, Mr. John Hettche, the commis- 
sioner of boxing in Michigan. 

Mr. Hettche, who has ideas of his 
own about the welterweight title, in- 
volving a bout or bouts in Detroit, 
sat down and wrote a letter to Mr. 
Greene. It was a stinging missive, but 
pretty short. Scornfully, Mr. Greene 
sat down in tum and wrote a real 
Greene special to Daniel Parker, the 
New York critic. That is one of the 
subtle beauties of Mr. Greene’s cor- 
respondence. It is seldom addressed 
to the party at whom it is aimed. 


What the outcome of this stately 
debate will be I do not know, though 
I suspect that by the time Mr. Robin- 
son gets to be champion he will wear 
long white sideburns with his crown. 
I honor Mr. Greene for his honest work 
in behalf of law and order in boxing, 
for he is trying and trying hard where 
many another crusader has failed. But 
even if he never succeeds in getting 
New York and Michigan under the 
same tent, he will live in history as one 
of the strongest correspondents ever 
to make 6 cents’ postage do the work 
of three. 
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SPORTS 
RACING; Ex-Wonder Horse 


Twenty-seven horses were after the 
Caulfield Cup, but most of the Melbourne 


bettors last week had eyes for only one, 


He was six-year-old Bernborough, Aus- 
tralia’s Wonder Horse (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 
30). They made him a hot favorite at 7 
to 4, discounting the distance, a mile and 
a half, which he had never before tray- 
eled, and the top weight of 150 pounds 
he carried. 

A mile from home, Bernborough trailed 
the field. Then he came up in a typical 
rush, but it was too late. He couldn't 
catch the leaders. The big bay stallion 
ran fifth; and his ‘winning streak was 
stopped at fifteen consecutive victories. 
The winner: Royal Gem, a 33-to-1 shot. 


os 





BASEBALL: Monday Shortstops 


The baseball world just beat the ice- 
man. Last week the World Series finally 
came to a halt two days before hockey 
players skated out on ice in National 
Hockey League competition. But the 
seventh and final Series game, which the 
St. Louis Cardinals won 4-3, for Harry 
(The Cat) Brecheen, was only the be- 
ginning of the biggest rhubarb baseball 
has known in many a season. 

Only the plucky Cardinals, who came 
from behind three times to capture the 
world championship, escaped icy blasts 
of bitterness. Otherwise the second 
guesses, grandstand experting, and _ re- 
criminations promised to keep baseball's 
hot-stove league fully fueled all winter. 

A good number of brickbats were 
hurled at the Series broadcasters, Jimmy 
Britt of Boston and Arch McDonald of 
Washington, who were handpicked by 
Commissioner A. B. (Happy) Chandler. 
In a scathing report headed “No Hits, No 
Runs, All Errors,” Variety, the show-biz 
pub., last week said: “Britt sounded pe- 
dantic and stilted and at times seemed to 
be talking about some game he remem- 
bered seeing during spring training . . . 
A Broadway wag accused McDonald of 
trying to muscle in on Ralph Slater's 
racket—you know, the hypnotist who 
defies you to stay awake.” Thousands of 
protests deluged the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System, and the sponsor, Gillette, 
which had paid $175,000 for the dubious 
privilege of broadcasting, unhappily 
sought redress. 

But nowhere was there such heart 
rending and breast beating as in Boston. 
Renaming the club Red Flops, fans 
elected enough “goats” among their over- 
rated American League champions to 
stock a small-sized farm: Manager Joe 
Cronin, Ted Williams, and Johnny Pesky, 
the chagrined shortstop who pulled a 
classic boner in the seventh game. 

Slaughter was on first base when Harry 
Walker doubled in the eighth inning. 
Centerfielder Leon Culberson fielded the 
ball and relayed it to Pesky. Slaughter 
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Associated Press - 


A road paved with Tennessee blocks ditched Alabama’s Southeastern leadership and sixteen-game winning streak 


rounded third and streaked for home. 
Pesky gaped at this impudence, hesitated 
for a fatal moment, and then threw the 
ball home—a weak, short throw that. 
pulled Catcher Roy Partee from the plate. 
Slaughter slid home safely behind Partee 
with the winning run. 


No Stay, Mike Go 


The man responsible for sending 
Slaughter home was Mike (“Good field, 
no hit”) Gonzalez, the onetime big-league 
catcher who has been a Cardinal coach 
for twelve years. Later in the week, the 
54-year-old Cuban made a tougher deci- 
sion: He quit the Cardinals to pursue an 
investment in the Cuban winter league, 
iow anathema to Organized Baseball be- 
cause of the presence there of Mexican 
League players. 


TENNIS: Swedish Massage 


Like many other foreign visitors, the 
Swedish Davis Cup team had a pertinent 
observation about America. The players 
had lost their five Cup matches to the 
United States last month and then went 
on a tennis junket. They paused in New 
York last week before. their trip home. 

Lennart Bergelin, the Swedish cham- 
pion, was puzzled: “It seems strange to 
me that Americans can play tennis the 
year around without working.” Curt 
Oestberg, the nonplaying captain, agreed: 
“With us it is work first and tennis sec- 
ond.” Their remarks had point. Sweden 
seeks compensation for Olympic athletes 
for time spent away from jobs. The United 
States opposes this deviation from Olym- 
pic amateurism. 

Having agreed on Americans, the 


Swedes flew home to Stockholm only to 
quarrel among themselves. O6cestberg 
charged Bergelin with misbehavior on the 
tour, while Bergelin condemned Oeéest- 
berg’s “dictatorial manners.” 





Qoo. 
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Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for NEWSWEEK 


WEEK END OCT, 26 


2 Penn over Navy 

Army over Duke 

Columbia over Dartmouth 
Harvard over Holy Cross 
Penn State over Colgate 
Cornell over Princeton 
Pittsburgh over Purdue* 
Michigan over Illinois 
Notre Dame over Iowa 

Ohio State over Minnesota 
Indiana over Nebraska 
Oklahoma over Iowa State 
Tulsa over Kansas 

Alabama over Kentucky 
Georgia Tech over Auburn 
Tulane over Mississippi State 
Tennessee over Wake Forest 
Arkansas over Mississippi 

} Texas over Rice 

Texas A. and M. over Baylor 
California over Washington 
Washington State over Oregon State 
Oregon over Idaho 
U.C.L.A. over Santa Clara 
Stanford over Southern California 


®Underdog Special 

Score on judgment-passes for week 
end of Oct 19: completed 14, fumbled 
7, both sides offside 4. 

Success average to date: ‘51 right, 
20 wrong, 4 tied: 71.8%. 











FOOTBALL: Turn of the Tide 


With Coach Bob Neyland back from 
the Army, the Vols of Tennessee were 
back in the big time. Last week, they 
took over the Southeastern Conference 
by beating Alabama, conference and 
Rose Bowl champion, 12-0. Four times 
the undefeated Vols halted the Crimson 
Tide within the shadow of the goal. 
Twice they went on long drives which 
ended with Bob Lund, substitute tail- 
back, scoring. Coach Neyland’s 36th 
straight regular-season victory was the 
end of a sixteen game, regular-season 
victory streak for Alabama. 


‘Bring on Vassar’ 


The scene at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
on Oct. 13 was predominantly feminine. 
An eighteen-piece, all-girl band enter- 
tained; eight cheer leaders in yellow 
sweaters and white skirts led 900 shriek- 
ing Skidmore students through organized 
yells, and water girls in bobby sox, white 
sweaters, and pedal-pusher pants ran on 
and off the field. Thus inspired, a football 
squad composed of 21 of the 46 men who 
entered the hitherto female Skidmore 
under a veterans’ emergency education 
program, held the local Brown Prep 
eleven to a scoreless tie. Hoisting Capt. 
Jack McCarthy to their shoulders, Skid- 
more girls issued a shrill challenge: 
“Bring on Vassar!” 

Last week, President Sarah Gibson 
Blanding soberly replied in behalf of 
Vassar’s 90 men and 1,336 women: “The 
college feels it must say no to any foot- 
ball at Vassar. It has no facilities, no 
equipment, and no coach. Furthermore, 
college policy has never encouraged in- 
tercollegiate athletics of any kind.” 
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». the way he dresses 





Californians, living outdoors much of the time, 
wear clothes to fit this environment. Simple 
-— providing the utmost physical free- 

dom — colorful, informal, the clothes 

a Californian wears are as typical 
of the state as the snow-capped 
mountains and the sunny beaches. 
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way he banks 





Californians like informality in their 


banking, too. They go to the bank in their 


“The California Trend” 


...a fact-based forecast. . .will 
help you plan your business if 
your plans include California. 
Write Dept. AD, 300 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco 20, 
or 660 So. Spring St., Los 
Angeles 54, for a free copy. 


own neighborhood, a few blocks away. 
There, at the Bank of America branch 
they find the kind of banking service 
they prefer—friendly, convenient, unpre- 


tentious, and complete in every respect. 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, has main offices in the 
two Reserve cities of California—San Francisco and Los Angeles, 


California’s Statewide Bank 


<4 RESOURCES OVER 5% BILLION DOLLARS > 


NATIONAI 
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Bank of America 


~S ASSOCIATION 


RONDON, ENGLAND, BRANCH: 12 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, E. C. @ 


a 


BLUE AND GOLD BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH AUTHORIZED 
BANKS AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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THEATER 
Revival Week 


Pot luck with Broadway last week was 
chiefly a matter of revivals. And even at 
that, the pot wasn’t too lucky: 


@ Lady Windermere’s Fan—This Oscar 
Wilde revival is a pleasant and colorful 
production. Its main strength lies in the 
fact that it does not try to knock anyone 
out of his seat, but plays the lines as 
Wilde intended. It comes out frankly 
and blandly a rather precious period 
piece. The epigrams and paradoxes rico- 
chet off Cecil Beaton’s beautifully ornate 
sets with a wild abandon, and everyone 
has a good time. 

The cast is excellent, and costumed to 
the teeth. Penelope Ward, returning to 
Broadway after a long London run as 
Elvira in Noel Coward’s “Blithe Spirit,” 
is downright gorgeous as Lady Winder- 
mere. She is ably supported by Estelle 
Winwood, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Henry 
Daniell, Rex Evans, and John Buckmas- 
ter. Beaton, although a better designer 
than actor, fits the role of Cecil Graham, 
the esthete, to perfection. (Lapy Wiv- 
DERMERE'S Fan. Homer Curran, produc- 
er. Jack Minster, director.) 


@ The Duchess of Malfi—At the risk of 
insulting your library, John Webster’s 
minor sixteenth-century Guignol, even as 
adapted by W. H. Auden, the British- 
American poet and Shakespearean ex- 
pert, is a bumbling bore. Only in the final 
scenes does Webster’s Elizabethan elegy 
about a dainty duchess and her irrational 
brothers deserve to be rescued from the 
reference file. Elisabeth Bergner, who 
can do no wrong, is exciting as the em- 
battled duchess; Canada Lee, a Negro 
actor playing white-face (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 7), is eloquent as De Bosola, the 
improbable brothers’ deus-ex-Machiavelli. 
John Carradine, veteran of more than 
200 motion pictures but making his first 
Broadway stage excursion, plays a lustful 
cardinal with the restraint of a movie 
actor determined to show Broadway that 
screen actors are not necessarily fustian. 
Even so, your reaction will be academic. 
(Tue Ducuess oF Ma rt. Paul Czinner, 
producer. George Rylands, director.) 


 Lysistrata—Gilbert Seldes has tuned his 
variation on Aristophanes to an all-Negro 
cast, and neither Seldes nor the cast is up 
to Aristophanes as he considers how the 
women of Athens end a 21-year war with 
Sparta by staging a strike in the boudoir. 
Etta Moten—a Bess in “Porgy and Bess’ 
—in the title role, and Rex Ingram, who 
played the devil in “Cabin in the Sky” 
and De Lawd in the movie version of 
“The Green Pastures,” are fine actors, as 
are Fredi Washington and Leigh Whip- 
per. As it turns out, Aristophanes is still 
good enough to take straight; as re- 
duced to jive and jittering declamation, 
the Greeks wouldn’t have a word for it. 
(Lysistrata. James Light and Max 
Jelin, producers. James Light, director.) 








SEE’ power FOR THE FLEET 
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eg The Navy’s newest “eyes of the fleet” is in the air. _ put all the components necessary to provide power for 
nic. It is Edo’s swift, sleek-lined float plane, armed and _flight into one compact, interchangeable unit—a power 
ner, armored, radar equipped—a far-ranging observation _ plant that can be mounted or dismounted in thirty min- ~ 
| scout that is catapulted from cruisers and battleships. _ utes. They included Ranger’s patented cooling system 
1 his Kicsiliawatiin tiie a a a ee and made maximum use of the Ranger engine’s acces- 
sj tail 7 7 - a Piaget Rez ee pes vie sibility for inspection and maintenance—features espe- 
S oer- ° . ° . er 

: - oe ie on u «i saan poog ls Pr pate cially important in scout aircraft. Here, too, is ‘front 
with Rook: it 7. he ye ae " ~~ au ae a seat” vision possible only with engines having the 
doir. uilt around the sturdy, inline, inverted aircoole Ranger’s low, slender silhouette. 

Jess Ranger Twelve, drives the fleet scout plane with a Fairchild’ R Ij iiiied 
who smooth flow of dynamic energy. | airchild’s engineers at Ranger, applying planne 
Sky” research for aviation’s future, achieve a new “touch of * 
n of The skilled engineers of Fairchild’s Ranger Division tomorrow in the planes of today” —with packaged power. 
S, as ‘ 7 

/hip- 

- still 

} re- Y AIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
tion, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 

or it. ° 

me Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. : e Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. |., N. Y. e Duramold Division, Jamestown, N. Y. 
ctor. 


Fairchild Personal Planes Division, Winfield, Kansas e Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, Jamaica, L. |, N. Y. ° Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, Babylon, L. 1, N. ¥. 
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Grand Canyon, the world's greatest. 300 = 


miles long, a mile deep. 


Grand Canyon of the Colorado—silent, 
majestic, overwhelming in its immensity 
—~ incomparable among the world’s 
great natural wonders! In 

rums, too, one is beyond 
comparison: 


MYERS’S 
RUM 


100% Fine Jemates © 97 Proof 
The Wolds Best is Jamaica Rumt 
Camaicas Best is Myers Kum! 

For free recipe books of popu- 

lar rum drinks, write to: 

R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., Inc. 

Sole Distributors in U.S. A. 

57 Laight St., N. Y. i N. Y. 

Dept. NW-10 
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Equipped to give you 
every service you'd expect 
in a city's largest, modern 
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FRIENDLY 
WORKERS 


will find a reservoir of intelligent, native- 


In the excellent small 
towns of Georgia you 


born workers who believe an honest day’s 
pay deserves an honest day’s work. Mild 
year-round climate affords peak produc- 
tion conditions. Write Industrial Develop- 
ment Div., GEORGIA POWER CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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What So Glumly We Hailed 
Should “The Star-Spangled Banner” 

still be played before everything from a 

Broadway show to a baseball game? In 


‘his Oct. 12 column Irving Kolodin, an 


ex-serviceman now back at his old post as 
music critic for The New York Sun, of- 
fered his reasons why not. Playing it in- 
discriminately in peacetime, he says, is 
making it “rather less a national anthem 
than a national anathema.” It is usually 
played half- -hear tedly and listened to half- 
heartedly. “I would like to see “The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ restored to a position of 
singularity,” he wrote, “reserved for those 
occasions when it can be performed in a 
manner and spirit befitting the dignity it 
contains.” 

To accomplish this end, Kolodin has a 
simple suggestion: Let the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, which ordered its 
members to play the anthem during the 
war, now prohibit its musicians from 
playing it except by special authorization. 


Vipers, Tea, and Jazz - 


It’s 1929, and Mezz Mezzrow is stand- 
ing up on The Corner—131st Street and 
Seventh Avenue, Harlem. He’s pushing 
his gauge, and the vipers are coming up, 
one by one: 

First Cat: Hey there Poppa Mezz, is 
you anywhere? 

Mezz: Man I’m down with it, stickin’ 
like a honky. 

First Cat: Lay a trey on me, ole man. 

Mezz: Got to do it, slot. 

First Cat: . . . Jim, this jive you got is a 
gasser, I’m goin’ up to my dommy and 
dig that new mess Pops laid down for 
Okeh... 

This was Harlem talk, in a time when 
jazz and marijuana were cutting a new 
pattern of life. Mezzrow, a jazz musician, 
born in Chicago of Russian-Jewish par- 
ents, had come to New York full of fire 
for New Orleans music arid the Negroes 
who made it, was selling marijuana 
(“gauge”) to his reefer-smoking custom- 
ers (“vipers”). In plain English, this is 


‘what they said: 


First Cat: Hello Mezz, have you got 
any marijuana? 

Mezz: Plenty, old man, my pockets are 
as full as a factory hand’s. on payday. 

First Cat: Let me have three cigarettes 
[50 cents’ worth]. 

Mezz: I sure will, slotmouth [racial talk 
for big mouth]. 

First Cat: ... Friend, this marijuana of 
yours is terrific, I’m going home and listen 
to that new record Louis Armstrong made 
for the Okeh company... ° 

Pretty or not, this is just a sample of 
the life Mezzrow led from the time he 
learned to play the saxophone at Pontiac 
Reformatory when he was 16 years old. 


With the collaboration of Bernard Wolfe, 
a jazz fan and free-lance writer, Mezz, 
now 46, has written a book about that 
life and the music and marijuana and 











Nat Nazarro 


Bessie Smith sang the blues... 


opium which colored his days and 
haunted his nights. “Really the Blues”® 
is what he calls it, and what Thomas De 
Quincey did in “The Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater” in the early nine- 
teenth century, Mezzrow has most cer- 
tainly brought up to date. 

Because of its clinical frankness and 
brutal honesty, “Really the Blues” may 
not sit well with a great many people. 
For a small thing, the style is so heavily 
peppered with jive talk that it sometimes 
sounds forced. But the biggest cause for 
alarm could be that kids are obsessed by 
jazz, and if this is how jazz was barn, 
parents may wish the world had stayed 
with madrigals. If the jazz era as Mezz- 
row describes it actually is dead, then 
“Really the Blues” is an American docu- 
mentary. If it is still with us, nobody can 
read the book and claim ignorance. 

Alger Upside Down: Mezzrow 
grew up with almost all of jazz’s legen- 
dary great. He learned his music from 
men like Joe (King) Oliver, Sidney 
Bechet, Clarence Williams, Jimmy Noone, 


and Louis Armstrong, He was around 


— | 





Really the Blues, By Mezz Mezzrow and Bemard 
Wolfe, 388 pages, Random House, $3, 
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when Bix. Beiderbecke was at his greatest. 
The trouble with Bix, he thinks, is that 
the great cornetist strayed away from 
the pure idiom and got too conscious 
of “serious” modern music. “He should 
have kept his dirty socks on,” Mezz 
says, “and never started sleeping be- 
tween sheets.” Of Bessie Smith, the 
greatest blues singer of them all, he 
remembers that “when she was in a room 
her vitality flowed out like a cloud and 
stuffed the air till the walls bulged.” 

Mezz learned to smoke marijuana from 
a “flashy, sawed-off runt of a jockey 
named Patrick. The first thing I noticed 
was that I began to hear my saxophone as 
though it was inside my head .. . All the 
notes came easing out of my horn like 
they'd already been made up, greased 
and stuffed into the bell.” (Medical experi- 
ments have shown:that marijuana addicts 
get no real help from their “tea.” They 
merely imagine they are playing better.) 

There is one point Mezzrow wants to 
make, however. “I never advocated that 
anybody should use marijuana, and I sure 
don’t mean to start now .. . I laid off 
five years ago .. . I know of one very bad 
thing the tea can do to you—it can put 
you in jail.” As for Mezzrow’s four years 
in a Harlem opium den, they nearly cost 
him his life. And nobody who reads 
his racking account of the cure he took 
would ever want to taste the dubious joys 
of the poppy pipe and hop-pad. 

For one thing or another, Mezzrow 
did one term in the reformatory and 
two in jail. “Every time I got in trouble, 
it was because I strayed away from 
the music. Whenever I latched on solid 
to the music, I flew right.” And that 
is the moral to “Really the Blues,” the 
confessions of a “real American success 
story, upside .down: Horatio Alger 
standing on his head.” 


+++ Mezzrow lived them, brutally 
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THERE ARE all kinds of bottlenecks 
that slow up production. Fortu- 
nately, those that occur most fre- 
quently can be eliminated by 
Produc-Trol—the visible, mechani- 
cal method of analyzing records. 

A mere glance at a Produc-Trol 
board shows up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on each job. The factual 
picture of your entire operation is 


constantly before you—past, pres- 
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WASSELL ORGANIZATION 
Dept. NW-11, Westport, Conn. 


Send for booklet “ABC of Produc-Trol:’ 


Name ee 
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Company ..+++. 
Adres sieQNssacssssesssseense 


ontusion 


.-- nothing but 
confusion! 
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This Produc-Trol installation is used for the 
proper control of Inventory, Individual Orders and 
Machine Loading. 





ent and future information, singly 
and combined and in correct rela- 
tionship of one fact to the other. 

Today over 7000 companies de- 
pend upon Produc-Trol to speed up 
production, control inventories, pur- 
chases, sales, machine-loads, order 
scheduling and other important 
functions. It is a proven fact that 
Produc-Trol brings increased pro- 


duction at lower cost, 


*the process of achieving tangible results from work. 


Producirof, 


PICTURES FACTS FOR ACTION 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION 


WESTPORT © CONNECTICUT 
Offices in 68 Principal Cities © U.S, and Canada 
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Old Nassau 


Princeton’s handsome Gothic towers, 
rising above the fields and wooded hills 
of New Jersey, are a familiar sight to 
millions of Americans who ride the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad between New York and 
Philadelphia. The emotion they evoke is 
invariably mixed: in spring’s bright sun- 
shine or autumn’s bluish haze a brief 
esthetic flutter, but more commonly a 
reaction enduring from the F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald days—an image of raccoon coats 
and pocket flasks and a country club for 
rich men’s sons, 

Although Princeton understandably is 
proud of Fitzgerald, the overemphasis on 
the Fitzgerald legend has always nettled 
the academic mind in a way other Prince- 
tonian writers (Eugene O'Neill, Booth 
Tarkington, Ernest Poole, Jesse Lynch 
Williams) never have. 

Consequently, old Princetonians have 
been gratified this autumn by the uni- 
versity’s immersion in a bicentennial cele- 
bration, marking the year its Presbyterian 
founders received their charter from the 
Hanoverian George II. Such facts as an 
enrollment of 3,500 undergraduates and 
450 graduate students (comparative pre- 
war figures were 2,400 and 250), an en- 
dowment fund of $41,000,000, and a 
1946-47 budget of $5,500,000 (largest in 
its history) were perhaps less interesting, 
for legend-counteracting purposes, than 
the bicentennial program. At its core was 
an idea calculated to reinstate Princeton 
in the public mind for what it actually is 
—one of the world’s great centers of learn- 
ing, a postwar stronghold of the liberal 
arts and sciences in a period of vast 
uncertainties. 

Service to the World: Basically, 
the Princeton idea, nurtured by the uni- 
versity’s 57-year-old president, Dr. Har- 
old W. Dodds, and J. Douglas Brown, 
dean of faculty, was simple: to invite to 


Princeton for a series of fifteen confer- 
ences beginning in September and con- 
tinuing until next May some 2,000 dele- 
gates, including scholars from fifteen 
foreign countries and from 300 American 
colleges and universities, as well as 
representatives of business, industry, 
government, the armed forces, educa- 
tional and research foundations, and 
learned societies. 

“,« The grave crisis in human affairs 
which confronts us transcends all na- 
tional bounds and imposes new and 
pressing obligations upon the World of 
Learning,” read the invitation. “Prince- 
ton, therefore, proposes to direct its bi- 


centennial celebration to the end of ap- 


plying, in consultation with scholars 
throughout the world, our common skills, 
knowledge, and wisdom to the reconsid- 
eration of the fundamental obligations of 
higher learning to human society. . .” 
Scholars jumped to the idea. The list 
of acceptances was in itself impressive: 
Dr. James B. Conant, president of Har- 
vard; Harold J. Laski, secretary of the 
British Labor party; Secretary of the 
Navy Forrestal, and such physicists as 
Niels Bohr, Enrico Fermi, Karl T. Comp- 
ton, H. C. Urey, and Albert Einstein. 
The first conference, on “The Future 


of Nuclear Science,” was held’in mid-- 


September. Another on “The Chemistry 
and Physiology’ of Growth” tollowed. 
Other conference subjects: “The Human- 
istic Tradition in the Century Ahead,” 
“The Development of International So- 
ciety,” “The Evolution of Social Institu- 
tions in America,” and “The University 
and Its World Responsibilities.” 

Happy Princetonians, watching the re- 
sults of the bicentennial idea, could 
proudly recall what the university's thir- 
teenth president, Woodrow Wilson, had 
said: that Princeton stood always in the 
nation’s service. Only this time, they felt, 
it was the world. 


Woodrow Wilson (arrow) marching in‘an Alumni Day procession at Princeton 
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THE LEADER TO 


LONDON 


“THE LEADER AT HOME 


Swiftly your Constellation rides to the East, 
swiftly above the Atlantic arc and sun path, cleav- 
ing the meridians, racing the westerlies, raising 
the cliffs and greens and majesty of England. 
Choose Constellation flights to other world cap- 
itals and within the United States. GREATER SPEED 
—fastest transport in service. GREATER COMFORT 
with the high-flying smoothness of the exclusive 
Normalair cabin, GREATER SAFETY—more surplus 
power than any other transport. See your travel 
agent or leading airline. Make certain your ticket 
reads Constellation—there is only one leader. 


Illustration: q | PD ~ 
The Constellation enters Y 
the “Race Against Time” as ff? 2 4 
. . : A, 
the Chariot of Boadicea continues Ail 1) ‘4 ( C1 Ce i (1 ) 


to challenge London’s famed 
Big Ben. Water color by 
Noel Quinn. 
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JOHN BARTRAM IN HIS BOTANICAL GARDENS, WITH DE CREVECOEUR, FRENCH MAN-OF-LETTERS — PHILADELPHIA 1769* 


A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER «encouraged the rise of distinguished personalities... 


. ') ead this kind epistle which the good Queen of gracious living. Hence flourished its famed heritage 


) ; 
~ of Sweden, Ulrica, sent me a few years ago. 


Good woman! that she should think in her palace at Stock- 
holm of John Bartram on the banks of the Schuylkill...” 
__IN “LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN FARMER” (1782) Standard this is a whisky for special occasions. Yet you 


of hospitality, a tradition eminently sustained by 


Philadelphia Blend, ‘The Heritage Whisky.’” By any 


Colonial Philadelphia's expanding wealth and luxury can afford to enjoy Philadelphia, regularly and often. 
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86.8 PROOF « 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


Continental Distilling Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MOVIES 


Bette’s Bawling Success 








Louis Verneuil’s French play, “Jeal- 
ousy,” was born on Broadway in 1928 
and had a profitable lifetime of 136 per- 
formances. A few weeks ago the two- 
actor tour de force returned to Broadway 
as “Obsession” (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 14). 
Hollywood claimed it and last week gave 
it to the screen as “Deception”, which 
stacks up as required weeping for the 
Bette Davis fans and a fairly safe bet 
for the average moviegoer. | 

For the movie John Collier and Joseph 
Than resurrect little more ‘than the bare 





Davis, Henreid: Lies keep plot boiling 


bones of the Verneuil theme, but on this 
skeletal remnant they have constructed a 
full-bodied and occasionally impressive 
script that makes considerably more dra- 
matic sense than the play in its original 
fom. Miss Davis is Christine Radcliffe, 
a pianist who marries Karel Novak {Paul 
Henreid), a refugee cellist, without tell- 
ing him that she has been something more 
than a pet pupil to her wealthy protector, 
the famous conductor-composer Hollenius 
(Claude Rains). 

Christine is quick-witted and congeni- 
tally opposed to telling the truth when a 
small lie will serve the purpose. Christine’s 
lies eventually weave into a tangled web 
indeed, but they are persuasive enough 
to keep the plot boiling. In the end, and 
unlike the play, it is the deceptive wife 
tather than the jealous husband who 
squares an unnatural triangle with a gun. 

Judging from Miss Davis’s perform- 
ance, “Deception” is the most rewarding 
of her recent vehicles, and Henreid, who 
given a chance to play the cello rather 
than his customary second fiddle, is in 
uck, and makes the most of it. Erich 

olfgang Korngold’s interesting score ac- 
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FLINT Hollow Ground Cutlery 


stays sharp as a razor because its 
HIGH-ARC Hollow Ground ! 


Here is the secret of Flint’s super-keenness! 
Look at-this cross-section of a Flint blade. Notice how 
it is concave on both sides, ’way up into the blade. That’s because it’s bigb-arc 
hollow ground. That’s why every Flint* blade has and bolds a razor’s sharpness. 
Flint Hollow Ground Cutlery includes just the right knife for every 
peeling, paring, cutting and carving task. And all Flint Knives are made of 
special chrome vanadium cutlery steel with imported hardwood handles. 
Beautiful, too! Fall in love with them today, at any good store. They’re 


yours for life, for so little! 


EKCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
HOLLOW \.) GROUND 
CUTLERY 





Ekco Products Company (Canada) Ltd. 







EKCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Box No. 830Y, Chiao 90 

Send your illus book, “Edward Arnold Shows 
You How to Meats and Poultry.” I am en- 
closing 10c i in. 





*Reg. U.S. Patent Office 



























A VERY IMPORTANT MEMBER 
OF YOUR COMMUNITY 


YOUR LOCAL 
INSURANCE AGENT 








AVE you ever stopped to think what 
would happen to your community, if 
there were no insurance companies? Your 
merchants could not afford to stock their 
shelves and take a chance against possi- 
ble loss by fire and other perils without 
the security of insurance protection. 


Your manufacturers could not expand 
their plants, thus affording employment 
for more people, if they could not buy in- 
surance protection. 


You and other home-owners would hesi- 
tate about risking hard-earned money in 
building homes and furnishing them com- 
fortably without the peace of mind you 
receive from adequate insurance. 


The man who serves as the medium be- 
tween you and your insurance company 
and who makes the transaction conven- 
ient and practical is your local insurance 
agent. He is always available and 
at your service, desirous of ade- 
quately protecting your property 
values. He is a very important 
member of every community. 
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counts for a good part of the film’s emo- 
tional impact. 

But most of all, it is the character of 
Hollenius, epicure, egomaniac, and sad- 
ist, that lifts the film from a soap-opera 
situation. For Collier and his collaborator 
have improved on the French playwright 
by turning this vague, offstage figure into 
a sinister and highly articulate menace, 
And in playing the role Rains has one of 
the best times of his career. (DECEPTION, 
Warner Brothers. Henry Blanke, produc- 
er. Irving Rapper, director.) | 


Teenage of the Flapper Age 


The mantles of movie king and queen— 
adolescent division—have been draped 
successively: on the energetic frames of 
Mickey Rooney and his various play- 
mates, and of Donald O’Connor and Peg- 
gy Ryan. Now Twentieth Century-Fox, 
with “Margie,” bestows them on Jeanne 
Crain and Alan Young who, though not 
as comical as their predecessors, are 
equally solid. 

On one level, “Margie” is an authentic 
period piece about small-town, high- 
school life in the ’20s. On a more im- 
mediate level, the story concerns the 
contortions that Margie (Jeanne Crain) 
goes through to keep her only beau (Alan 
Young) and to reach the Senior Prom 
with her handsome French teacher 
(Glenn Langan). 

Miss Crain turns in a versatile imita- 
tion of a starry-eyed adolescent. Young 
muggs with commendable restraint, and 
Hobart Cavanaugh provides pay-off 
laughs as an undertaker. If you like the 
song “Margie,” you'll thoroughly enjoy 
the picture. (Marcie. Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox. Walter Morosco, producer. 
Henry King, director. Technicolor.) 
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Love Crosses the Channel 


“Johnny Frenchman,” J. Arthur Rank’s 
second offering under the auspices of 
Universal’s Prestige Pictures, falls con- 
siderably short of being another “Brief 
Encounter” (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 2). Nev- 
ertheless, this new British film has every 
right to take its “prestige” for granted. 

“Johnny” is a warm and earthy recog- 
nition of the ancient rivalry between the 
Cornish and the Breton fishermen. It is 
also a frankly sentimental account of how 
two trans-Channel villages are reconciled 
when the second world war sets in and 
romance rears its international head. 

Representing the poaching, gall-and- 
Gallic Bretons are Francoise Rosay as 4 
lusty, sea-going matriarch and Paul Du- 
puis as her handsome, soft-spoken son. 
On Britannia’s side are Tom Walls, 
Ralph Michael, and Patricia Roce, 
whose ability as an actress is occasion- 
ally overshadowed by her photogenic 
appeal. “Johnny Frenchman” is a once- 
upon-a-time story; but its seascapes 
are out of this Western world and its 
characterizations delightful. (JOHNNY 
FRENCHMAN. Universal. Michael Balcon, 
producer. Charles Frend, director.) 
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It goes without saying that, in the conducting of the 
affairs of a great Government, no less than in the run- 
ning of the smallest business enterprise, the continuous 
maintenance of complete records and files is an abso- 
lute minimum essential of effective operation. 

Dangerous and disheartening, however, is the inex- 
orable growth of necessary governmental records, the 
filing of which each year swallows up more than two 
million cubic feet of badly needed space in the crowded 
Capital. So packed is Washington with records, that 
vast quantities have been shipped and stored in remote 
cities throughout the country. 

According to reliable estimates, Federal Government 
records now occupy space equivalent to that of seven 
Empire State Buildings! 

The microfilm process makes possible savings in 
space of more than 99%! 

Long employed by private business, the use of micro- 
filming techniques is not new to Government. During 
the war years, for instance, the Holbrook Microfilming 
Service provided 18,000,000 feet of microfilm for gov- 
ernment agencies, war industries and the United States 
Army, including documents classified as “restricted,” 
“confidential” and “secret.” 

Again, Byron Price, able wartime head of the Office 
of Censorship, feeling strongly that the files of Censor- 
ship documents and letters taking up 4800 square feet 





of floor space, should be reduced to a minimum, or- 
dered the bulk microfilmed, with the result that file 
space was reduced to forty square feet! 

This action points the way to one of the most impor- 
tant—if as yet largely untapped—potential sources of 
governmental economy. 

Engineers estimate that overall microfilming of Gov- 


ernment records would result in the release of 80,000 


personnel for other duties, increase available floor 
space by 16,000,000 square feet and free 1,350,000 filing 
cabinets, with a total saving of $400,000,000!* 

In view of the current dire space shortage and the 
huge savings possible in personnel, equipment and 
money, the obvious solution becomes imperative and 
immediate. 


Microfilming is the only answer! 
At no obligation, a Holbrook Sales Engineer will gladly visit your offices, 
analyze your filing problems, and explain how the Holbrook Microfilming 


Service can be adapted to your needs. 


*Based on Aug. 14, 1946 supplement to Vol, Il, “Human Events” 


Holbrook Microfilming Service, Inc. 


Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO MICROFILMING 
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Karsh’s character-seeking lens . . . 
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Portrait by Karsh 


Many portrait photographers believe in 
the use of natural lighting and so did 
Yousuf Karsh at first. But in 1932, this 
Armenian-born Canadian was photogra- 


pher for the Dominion Drama Festival in 


Ottawa. He then became addicted to the 
stage lighting that contributes much of 
the dramatic, attention-getting quality of 
his photographs. His portraits of one of 
the festival players, Lord Duncannon, son 
of the then Governor-General, were so 
well liked that they launched Karsh as 
photographer for social and official Ca- 
nadian circles. 

A single photograph taken in 1941 put 
Karsh, then 33, on the international map. 
Following Winston Churchill’s address to 
the Canadian Parliament, Prime Minister 
W. L. Mackenzie King brought the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister to Karsh. Karsh hope- 
fully handed Churchill an _ ashtray. 
Churchill stuck his cigar more firmly in 
his mouth. Karsh said: “Please forgive 
me,” and quietly removed the cigar. The 
belligerent glare which ensued, quickly 
photographed by Karsh, was published 
throughout the world as Churchill’s bull- 
dog look of determination in Britain’s 
hour of crisis. 

After this coup, Karsh was sent to Lon- 
don to photograph other British political 
and military leaders and to Washington to 
photograph their American counterparts. 
Soon he became one of today’s highest 
priced portrait photographers, sought 
after by magazines, advertisers, and pri- 
vate individuals who can afford the price. 

Man With a Light: Detractors ob- 
ject to the theatricality of Karsh’s work, 
but even they admire its technical bril- 
liance—the richness and clarity of his 
prints, his use of textures and modeling. 
Karsh often poses his subject naturally, 
depending on his lights for his dramatic 
contrasting effects, such as the high- 


lighting of face and hands. He uses spot- 
lights and a bank of floodlights. 

Karsh is amazingly adept at catching 
the character of his sitters, although he 
idealizes them as well. Elmer Davis, 
writer and news analyst, once remarked 
that Karsh injects more dignity into peo- 
ple than God ever intended. In most cases 
Karsh knows exactly what he wants be- 
fore he starts. For instance, just as he 
wanted a cigarless Churchill, he sought 
an unsmiling Eisenhower, and he got one 
when he photographed the general this 
fall for his forthcoming book, “Faces of 
Destiny.” “All his photos are smiling,” 
Karsh explained last week. “I wanted the 
thinker—something more lasting.” © 

Karsh does research on his subjects’ 
likes and dislikes before the sittings, so 
he will know what to talk about to keep 
them alert and interested. He is even 
ready to provoke them, if necessary. In 
1944, Karsh photographed Harold Ickes, 
then Secretary of the Interior, on his 70th 
birthday. “Ickes had apparently decided 
to be a good boy for his birthday,” says 
Karsh, “and I wanted anything but a 
quiet, considerate Ickes. So I asked him 
what he thought of the Canol project. He 
thought plenty—hated the whole thing. 
There he was himself, and I got the 
picture.” 
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Artless Russia 


Further evidence of the many difficul- 
ties Soviet artists have encountered came 
last week with the publication in the 
United States of “The Art of Russia.”* 
This poorly printed brief history devotes 
nearly half its 164 black and white illus- 
trations to the work of contemporaries. 
The author, Helen Rubissow, a St. Peters- 
burg Academy graduate who now lives 





®Tue Art oF Russia. Edited and prefaced by 
Helen Rubissow. 164 illustrations. 25 pages of text. 
Philosophical Library. $6. 





... achieved a cigarless Churchill . . . an unsmiling Eisenhower . . . and a provoked Ickes 

















Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 








The October Ladies’ Home Journal 
carries the greatest dollar volume of 
advertising ever contained in a single 
issue of ANY* magazine ever pub- 
lished — $2,146,746. 


~~ JOURNAL 


* ANY, that is! 
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in the “Empire” district of the Southwest 3 


where “‘cities in the country” provide 
more profitable and wholesome living 
for both business and people 


“Empire” communities though smaller 
in size are big in industrial advantages. 


Overnight from great markets — all 
three industrial fuels, coal, natural gas, 
oil — railroads, motor freight and major 
airlines, 


Rich in raw materials and semi-finished 
products—diversified resources from the 
farm, mine, and forest. Good living and 
recreational opportunities in the “Play- 
grounds of the Ozarks.” 

A stable, permanent people—American 
born, resourceful, intelligent, easy to train 
with a high degree of mechanical skill. 


Here you will find a friendly atmos- 
phere — friendly to you — friendly to 
your business, Join the growing group 
of “Empire” industries which have found 
greater opportunity here. 

Write us for a copy of “Looking 
Through Clear Glasses” — which de- 
scribes industrial opportunities in the 
“Empire” district of the Southwest. 


Industrial Development Department 


THE DISTRICT 





ELECTRIC COMPANY 
JOPLIN, MISSOURI 


“SERVING IN THE ‘EMPIRE’ DISTRICT OF THE 
SOUTHWEST FOR OVER THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS'’ 
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in New York, explains that, following the 
revolution, the reign of the modern artists 
was brief. Lenin, in his manifesto of 
1921, condemned the “puerilities of the 
leftist” artists, and such foremost painters 
as Wassily Kandinsky, Marc Chagall, and 


. Chaim Soutine departed to make their 


reputations in the nations of the West. 

For a time the “attempts at the resto- 
ration of academic painting proved very 
weak,” says Mrs. Rubissow, and easel 
painting was almost extinct. But obedient 
Russian artists soon were turning out the 
pictorial potboilers Stalin calls “social 
realism.” Poor imitations of the senti- 
mental storytelling paintings of the 
nineteenth century, they depict mothers 
fleeing across the snow with their chil- 
dren or gazing at the ruins of their homes, 
and warriors fighting valiantly in the 
northern mist or among the tanks at 
Stalingrad. 

Mrs. Rubissow explains the method 
the Soviet state uses to hog-tie the artist: 
“He is accountable—his ‘line’ is checked 
and ‘straightened out’ (by means of a 
reprimand and a sermon) if it does not 
happen to coincide with the ideology 
and system of work of the state.” 

As a Soviet student, Leonid Malloff, 
said at a Russian art exhibit in New 
York last February, it is not “art for art’s 
sake” but “art for the people’s sake.” 
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Renaissance Relics 


Several of the Italian Renaissance’s 
most significant works of art lay strike- 
bound in New York Harbor last week. 
Shattered by bombs during the war but 
painstakingly restored, they and before 
and after photographs already installed 
will form a Metropolitan Museum of Art 
exhibit, “War’s Toll of Italian Art.” 


Among them: 


(A soldier's head which is one of the 
three sizable surviving portions of one of 
the first great works of Italian Renais- 
sance painting, Mantegna’s fresco cycle 
in the Church of the Eremitani in Padua. 


The church was struck by a stray bomb 
which had been intended for a near-by 


. railroad yard. 


@ The central part of the fresco, “The 
Marriage of the Virgin,” by Lorenzo da 
Viterbo, called “one of the most difficult 
jigsaw puzzles ever solved.” With the aid 
of a photograph the size of the original 
fresco, thrown on a canvas, it took a 
year and a half to piece together the 
20,000 fragments gathered from the floor 


of the Church of Santa Maria della Verita 
at Viterbo. 


Already at the Metropolitan last week, 
thanks to John C, Huseby, a former GI, 
were two panels from the famous bronze 
doors of the Cathedral of Benevento. 
Iluseby picked up the panels, valued at 
$10,000, from the rubble and sent them 
home in a grapefruit box. Later, through 
a Kansas City museum official, he re- 
turned them to the Italian Government, 
which, in turn, lent them to the Metro- 
politan Museum. 
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FREE Business: Books 


How, in this age of “‘misunderstood 
youth”, Sterling and Harmon Elliott 
were able to break down the barriers 
of age that usually separate two 
generations is vividly recounted in 
“The Sterling Elliott Family”. With 
personal anecdotes, both humorous 
and serious, this fascinating volume 
pictures one of America’s great in- 
ventive geniuses at home and at work. 


And there’s many a lesson in “Un- 
screwing the Inscrutable”, that now- 
famous book describing Elliott in- 
ventions that set the Gay Nineties 
agog. 

The new “Elliott Addressing Ma- 
chine Catalog” shows you why this 
most modern addressing system 1s 
today used by many firms once using 
other makes of automatic addressing 
machines, what Elliott’s progressive 
advances can mean to your business 
today .... and tomorrow. 


To obtain your FREE set of three 
books, simply write, on your business 


letterhead, to the Elliott Addressing 
Machine Company, 131 Albany St., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 






ADDRESSING MACHINES 
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ks To help you select—quickly —the exact property 
you want the War Assets Administration has issued 
a catalog called the PLANT-FINDER ... a printed 








: listing of Government-owned facilities which have 

i been (or may be) declared surplus for your pur- 

. chase or lease. 

1 

th 

us ‘ ' T 

- In this PLANT=FINDER you will sec (anof the publi- a i on . this cataing easier, the 

“ wanlens: tata ) , - ER is fully indexed: 

rk. 

In- 

We 1. Basic information (size, location, use and physical (a) By alphabetical listing of the wartime lessee; 

in- equipment) about every Government-owned plant; 

sles (b) By classes of products, or functions performed; 
2. Notations earmarking particular plants on which more 

he elaborate details are available through descriptive (c) By floor areas of buildings; and 

te brochures; and 

‘ing (d) By geographical locations. 

sing 3. Information as to which plants are available for dis- 

sive posal now . . . which plants, while now leased, are : 

—_ available for future sale . . . which plants have had Write, one a call at your nearest War 

—_ their machinery and other equipment removed, leav- Assets Administration office today for your 

cae ing only the land and buildings for sale, or lease. PLANT-FINDER. 

sing W | f | 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 181-2 


Offices located at: ATLANTA + BALTIMORE + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO « CLEVELAND 

DALLAS + DENVER + DETROIT + HELENA + HOUSTON + JACKSONVILLE » KANSAS CITY, MO. 

LITTLE ROCK + LOS ANGELES + LOUISVILLE + MINNEAPOLIS + NASHVILLE + NEW ORLEANS « NEW YORK 

QMAHA « PHILADELPHIA + PORTLAND, ORE. « RICHMOND « ST. LOUIS + SALT LAKE CITY « SAN ANTONIO 
SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE » SPOKANE « TULSA 
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Set Your Sites’ 


Oe Quccel 


*Plant sites, of course 


Here’s the typical success story of X 
Company (name on request) which 
located a new plant in N. C. & St. L. 
territory. 

X Company had been located in a 
community where labor was difficult to 
obtain, materials, fuel and pawer costs 
above average, and transportation facil- 
ities overcrowded. 

InN C. &St. L. territory they found 
a typical American community ready to 
cooperate in establishing a new plant... 
they found intelligent, native born work- 
men ready to stake their future on X 
Company’s success...and they found 
abundant raw materials, low-cost power 
...and, of course, fine N. C. & St. L. 
transportation. 

You can experience the same success 
when you locate your new plant in 


N.C. & St L. territory. For reports on |- 


industrial sites, write on business letter- 
head to J. A. Senter, General Develop- 
ment Agent, Nashville, Tennessee. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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China in Turmoil 


The reason so many correspondents 
who work in China feel impelled to 
write books about it is the frustrating 
failure to get their stories across at the 
time in their day-to-day or week-to-week 
dispatches. This has resulted in part from 
the curtain of Chinese censorship, in part 
from the noncooperation of their editors 
at home. Very few, however, have justi- 
fied their book-writing efforts as_thor- 
oughly as Theodore White and Annalee 
Jacoby, correspondents for Time maga- 
zine in China during the war. 

In their joint book, “Thunder Out of 
China,” White and Mrs. Jacoby have 
performed a genuine service that they 
could not discharge as correspondents 
during the war years. They present in 
solid chunks some of the best and most 
perceptive reporting to come out of Asia 
in many years. White, from whose mate- 
rial the bulk of the book must have come, 
saw seven years of the war in China. 
Although his report on the earlier phase 
of it is not entirely free of the wide- 
eyed naiveté with which he went to 
China, he ends up by giving a picture 
full of the tragic reality and the immense 
suffering and fortitude of the Chinese 
people during this tortured time. 

In this book the reader will find the 


real story of the Chinese army, of the 
Chinese soldier’s plight, and of his lead- 





























“Thunder Out of China” is a stark account of famine. . . 


ers’ callous brutality. He will find in 
starkest detail an account of what a fam- 
ine in China is like. He will have traced 
for him the processes and methods 
whereby the Chinese peasant was made 
to bear the twin burdens of the Japanese 
invasion and of official Chinese oppres- 
sion. White and Mrs. Jacoby also give 
here the first relatively complete account 
of the circumstances attending the recall 
of the late Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell 
(Newsweek, Oct. 21) from his China 
command in 1944. 

“Thunder Out of China” on the whole 
is so markedly superior to most efforts 
to explain China that its defects stand 
out sharply and affect the book’s over-all 
quality more seriously than might other- 
wise have been the case. There are de- 
fects of style—for example, a frequent use 
of the overmetallic kind of war report- 
ing (“They broke like a wall of dust be- 
fore the impact of Japan’s steel-tipped 
legion”) which was bad enough in the 
heat of battle and is almost inexcusable 
at this date. 

Hurley and the Commies: A more 
serious defect of judgment is the treat- 
ment given Patrick J. Hurley, who served 


as Presidential envoy and ambassador 
in China in 1944-45. The descrip- 


tion of the way Hurley conducted his 
mission will on the whole be confirmed 
by every serious observer who was in 
Chungking at the time. White and Mrs. 
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Jacoby, however, assign to Hurley an in- 
dependent role in the business of making 
history that is out of all proportion to the 
realities. Hurley was no deus ex machina. 
He was simply an instrument, a curious 
‘kind of instrument to be sure, of the Unit- 
ed States Government. He represented 
not Hurley but the White House, and his 
policy was not a Hurley policy but an 


American policy. It is quite true, as the . 


two collaborators argue, that this policy 
led the United States straight into the 
morass of a Chinese civil war after Jap- 
an’s collapse. But what they overlook is 
the fact that the United States was in 
one degree or another mixed up in civil 
war in China long before Hurley came 
to startle the Chinese with his Choctaw 
war whoops. 


When they go so far as to declare that 
American and Russian policies “moved 
along parallel lines” in the Orient right 
down to the autumn of 1944 and “began 
to diverge” when Hurley became am- 
bassador to China, they are stretching de- 
fective judgment into outright misunder- 
standing of what creates concord or an- 
tagonism between major powers. 


The Chinese Communists are treated 
in this book with cautious ardor. The 
authors, plainly, have not solved for 
themselves the dilemma posed by the 
progressive Communist action in the Chi- 
nese villages and the Communist party’s 
totalitarian affinities with Stalinist Rus- 
sia, They rather yearn to believe that the 
Communists could really assure the Chi- 
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There comes a TIME in 
every Pilot's life when 
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No matter what kind of plane you learn to fly—when it comes time to buy—it’s 
time for Silvaire! With the new All-Metal wing, Silvaire has all the qualities you 
want in your own personal plane... beauty... speed... safety... maneuver- 
ability... it costs no more per mile to operate than a medium priced car. Trim, 
clean-cut and sturdy, Silvaire’s gleaming All-Metal beauty stands out on the flight 
line, gives you greater safety, and lowers maintenance costs. The exclusive 
SAFETY-ZONE cabin gives you maximum protection at all times, Cruising at 
105 miles per hour, the Silvaire lands slowly and safely on the smallest fields... 
flies smoothly and effortlessly... responds instantly to fingertip control, See 


your Silvaire dealer and ask for a FREE demonstration ride, Fly it ONE time 
and it’s Silvaire for a LIFETIME! 














For business, for sport, for pleasure, for 
family flying... the Silvaire is the plane 
of the day. Remember, if you can drive a 
ear, you can learn fo fly a Silvaire. Send 
for complete information... find\out how 
ee LUCY M. HARTSELL, Charlotte, N. C. 

i For sport, business and pleasure, I'll take my Lus- 
combe SILVAIRE every time. It provides low-cost, 

r) clean, convenient transportation and an unusual way 

r) . of entertaining my guests by showing them the beauty 

spots of North Carolina from the air. | can swim in 

the morning at the beach 4nd enjoy the afternoon in 

— the mountains and still be home for dinner. The ex- 
pense is surprisingly low: For example, the distance 

By LUSCOMBE from Charlotte to Carolina Beach, N. C., is 200 miles. 

It takes me approximately 1 hour and 40 minutes to 

SILVAIRE by Luscombe is manufactured under U. make the trip at a cost of approximately two dollars 

§. Government approved type certificate and is and forty cents, including insurance, gasoline, oil and 

Government certified to be completely airworthy. maintenance, 


LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
DEPT. NW-3 DALLAS, TEXAS; 
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WITH THE NEW 1947 


FLEXIFONE 
a 


Give orders... get action... gather in- 
formation . . . with the New FLEXL 
FONE! No waiting for operator, no 
dials or buzzers. Save time, money, 
steps and nerves. Executive decisions 
are swiftly, clearly carried to the man 
you want—or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with several 
men, each at his desk! Choice of several 
models with capacities up to 20 con- 
nections. Dealers can assure prompt de- 
livery. Mail coupon today and let free 
folder show you how FLEXIFONE gives 
you Wings for Your Words, 


oPERADIo 


FLEXIF ONE 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
FREE! 
PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 













OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
‘ itiin DEPT. NW-10, ST. CHARLES, ILL. 
e,..<ce % 

Please send free literature as checked: 


0 Flexifone Intercommunication 
0) Plant-Broadcasting 
O) Make appointment to discuss our needs 








‘ and superstitions. 
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nese people a better deal but they retain 
some measure of skepticism, On the other 


‘ hand, they are convinced that the Ku- 


omintang regime can do nothing but 
worsen China’s lot. So they advocate a 
somewhat wishful program of a middle 
way to be imposed by the joint benevo- 


lence of the United States and Russia in 


mutual agreement upon goals of peace. 
The authors of “Thunder Out of 
China” have not succeeded in pointing 
any visibly practical way out of the pres- 
ent tangle in China, but they. 
have drawn up an excellent 
report on what that tangle is 
and have given a moving pic- 
ture of China’s turmoil of the 
last ten years. This alone is no 
small achievement. (THUNDER 
Out or Cuina. By Theodore 
H. White and Annalee Jacoby. 
831 pages. Sloane. $3.) 
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Covarrubias’s Mexico 


Miguel Covarrubias has 
caught the lush tropical beau- 
ty of his native country in 
“Mexico South.” For nearly 
ten years he traveled, studied, 
and painted in preparation for 
this book about the history 
and culture of Southern Mexi- 
co, and he pictures this politi- 
cally and = socially modern 
region against its ancient his- 
torical background. He delves 
into Zapotec folk lore with its 
witch doctors, black magic, 


Artist as well as_ writer, 
Covarrubias has illustrated his 
book with paintings and 
photographs. He has caught 
the sensuous ‘but dignified 
rhythm of the _ traditional 
dances of Southern Mexico 
with drawings and paintings of the natives 
in their gorgeous costumes of brilliant red, 
blue, and green. He has also included an 
album of almost 100 pages of photo- 
graphs and innumerable drawings of carv- 
ings found on jade and bronze jewelry, 
figurines, and altars. 

Perhaps only a Mexican could have un- 
derstood and interpreted the history and 
culture of Tehuantepec as Covarrubias 
has done, but there is no doubt that this 
fascinating book will have not so lim- 
ited an audience. (MExIco SouTH: THE 
IstHMuUS OF TEHUANTEPEC. By Miguel 
Covarrubias, 435 -pages. Knopf. $7.50.) 


Hunt the Man Down 
Theodore Strauss’s second _ novel, 


“Moonrise,” is a tense, tight, well-written 
psychological melodrama about crime and 
punishment in a small Southern town. 
The opening scene sets the story’s hard, 
swift pace. The hero, a young outcast liv- 
ing under the shadow of his father’s hang- 
ing, kills one of his chief baiters in an un- 
premeditated but brutal murder, brought 
on by a lifetime of loneliness and taunt- 





ing, The book traces the boy’s struggle to 
escape the law as he tries to hide the 
crime—meanwhile falling in love with the 
victim’s girl-then his attempted flight 
and his decision to give himself up. 

A beautifully compact, long-short story 
rather than a novel, “Moonrise” has far 
more depth than its simple plot would 
indicate. Strauss has conceived his hero 
with compassion and has surrounded him 
with fresh, credible characters, In a style 
which is admirably suited to the tempo 


“‘Mexico South’’—Knopf 
Artist-author Covarrubias knows Mexico 


of a man hunt, he has produced an effec- 
tive story of crime—this time society’s. 
(Moonrise. Theodore Strauss. 216 pages. 
Viking. $2.50.) 


Por 


Mysteries and Murders 
THE Bic Crock. By Kenneth Fearing. 


. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. The best of the 


crop of the fall mysteries—an unusually 
large and ripe crop, by the way—is Ken- 
neth Fearing’s fast-moving, exciting, and 
highly original “The Big Clock.” In the 
strictest sense it is not a mystery novel, 
but it defies cataloguing under any other 
classification. 

The protagonist of this novel is George 
Stroud, an editor of Crimeways, one of 
the many publications, from Newsways 
to The Sexes, published by the power- 
ful Janoth Publications. While returning 
his employer’s mistress to her apartment 
after an illicit week end in Albany he sees 
the Big Boss following her into the lobby. 
The following day the mistress is found 
murdered. The assignment given to 


_ Stroud, with all the huge Janoth resources 


thrown at his command, is to find the 
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man who saw the boss—namely, himself. 

What in lesser hands would be a rather 
ridiculous situation allows Fearing to 
write a magnificent tale, It is a satire on 
Big Business, New York style, and the 
same kind of high life explored in “The 
Hucksters.” As such it rises far above the 
usual level, and it is written with fine re- 
gard for situation and the modern scene. 
A must for all likers of good mystery 
stories (Stroud’s search for himself is a 


fascinating tour de force) and for all who 
enjoy well done, satirical prose. 


THE Hottow. By Agatha Christie. - 


Dodd, Mead. $2.50. The Christie name 
and the legend “a new Hercule Poirot 
mystery” will undoubtedly bring this 
rather pretentious effort large sale. It is 
not, however, either the best Christie or 
the best Poirot. There is not much mystery 
to it and the characters are the same type 
of country-house, London-society people 
that have talked their way through many 
another Christie novel. It’s all about how 
a wife got rid of her husband during a 
week end in the country. And good rid- 
dance, too. 

Museum Piece No. 13. By Rufus King: 
Crime Club. $2. The story of a modern 
Bluebeard in which an inquisitive wife 
(worth two million dollars) discovers why 
the thirteenth room is forbidden territory. 
The murder occurs at the end and the 
suspense building up to it is good. Pretty 
well done. 

PuRGATORY STREET. By Roman Mc- 
Dougald. Simon & Schuster. $2. When 
Chan returned home from war, his wife, 
Mona, expected a great change because 
plastic surgery had made him “hand- 
some as a statue,” but she didn’t expect 
such a change in personality and tem- 
perament. Mona was certain this man 
was an impostor but she could not be- 
tray him because she found that she 
loved him as much as she had loved Chan. 
Rather silly, but fast-paced. 

RwE THE Pink Horse. By Dorothy 
Hughes. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.50. 
Death and mystery in a background of 
the colorful fiesta time in old Santa Fe. 
The characters—a sailor, a cop from Chi- 
cago’s Homicide squad, and Mexicans 
and Indians from over the border—blend 
well in this atmosphere of suspense and 
terror. 

THE OricinaL Carcase. By George 
Bagby. Crime Club. $2. Inspector 
Schmidt, the policeman who likes to work 
with his shoes off, and a newlywed couple 
solve the mystery of a body hidden in 
their prize wedding gift, a handsome 
Sheraton’ cupboard. Schmitty plays cupid 
as well as detective trying to prevent well- 
meaning in-laws from breaking up the 

appy marriage. : 

THe Brack Key. By M. Scott Michel. 
Mystery House. $2. Dr. Cornell, psy- 
chiatric adviser to the district attorney, 
solves this murder. He risks his profes- 
sional standing by protecting an amnesia 
victim who thinks she’s a murderer. How- 
ever, everything becomes clear when Dr. 
Cornell unwinds and interprets his pa- 
tient’s terrifying dreams. 




















The genuine Bénédictine, whose sub- 
tle flavor has delighted epicures for 
years, is yours again to enjoy! Insist 
on the one and only Bénédictine, pro- 
duced at the Abbey at Fécamp, France 
BOTTLED (eee from the original secret formula. 
FR in CE Also again from France 


Bénédictine’s own bottled 


RR 
LIQ 


UEUR 
(Bénédictine and Brandy) 


WILE Sons amo? 
ie + 
t\. 
& Vs 





Masterfully blended to perfection 

in Bénédictine’s ancient cellars. 
TENTS OB, a8 

Sole Agents in the U.S.A. 

BENEDICTINE is the exclusive trademark of 

the Société Anonyme, Bénédictine, Fécamp, 


France. Bénédictine and B and B: 86 Proof, 
Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY has con- 
tributed to the progress and prosperity of The Midwest by 
providing Fast, Dependable Freight Service for agriculture 
and industry. In addition, the M. & St. L. serves shippers 
and receivers of freight throughout the country by operating 


as an essential 
Suidge Line 


through strategic connections with both Eastern and West- 
ern Railways. Modern M. & St. L. equipment, on heavy-duty | 
tracks, moves transcontinental freight faster via Important 
Connecting Line Gateways. 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 





“74e MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zacluay 


General Offices: Northwestern Bank Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Clear sound from the 
““One-man-band“ 


More and more radio programs are being 
recorded and broadcast later, to simplify 
rogram planning and to make possible the 
earing of special events which occur at hours 
when most listeners are at work or asleep. 
Such reproduction requires great fidelity of 
sound, ee from scratching or other extra- 
neous noise. 


One company builds a player for this use, 
in which extensive precautions have been 
taken against noise. Moving parts are care- 
fully mounted in bearings, or on rubber, and 
the Bodine motor which drives it was select- 
ed for its quiet operation and smooth, un- 
varying speed. 

Choice of a Bodine motor for such exact- 
ing service is repeated many times, wherever 
quiet operation, compact design, and relia- 
bility are important. If you have a motor 
application problem, let Bodine engineers 
help you select the motor you need. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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The order in which these states 
appear above describes the measure of 
certainty of the election of three Re- 
publican candidates for United States 
senator. In all three states, the Demo- 
cratic party has a Senate seat on the 
line. The three seats constitute a third 
of the number necessary to tie the 
party balance. In the three states there 
are enough close Congressional con- 
tests to provide two-thirds 
of the number of House 
seats necessary to Republi- 
can control. If the strong 
Republican trend observ- 
able in the first half of Oc- 
tober continues, these three 
decisive states will go Re- 
publican, and they may car- 
ry with them control of 
both House and Senate. 

But will that trend con- 
tinue? The answer to that 
depends on what happens in the last 
week in October. The big question is 
whether the Republican trend has 
been a wave or a tide. Was it merely 
a surface irritation over meat, or was 
meat discontent an immediate symp- 
tom of deep feeling against Washing- 
ton? A little meat will tum away a 
lot of anger. The meat issue will dis- 
appear by Oct. 25. Then we shall see 
what the trend really is. This con- 
servative view, I may add, is shared 
by the most astute Democratic poli- 
ticians with whom I have talked re- 
cently. 

Another factor, not usually weighed 
by glib political forecasters, is whether 
anger, contempt or indignation will 
precipitate protest votes. Many people 
in the low-income brackets may think 
Mr. Truman is a poor President, that 
the OPA is terrible and that we are in 
a mess. But that doesn’t mean that 
they will vote Republican. On election 
day they may cynically decide that 
Republicans offer a poor alternative. 
Habit may be stronger than anger. 
Mayor Kelly of Chicago counts on this 
factor. In short, we may measure the 
anger now, but we cannot measure 
the force of habit. : 

Republican overconfidence should 
be dampened by the danger, always 
present, of foolish breaks on the Re- 
publican side. Senator Taft pulled one 
such boggle in his remarks about the 
Nuremberg trials. He thereby saved 
one of Mayor Kelly’s Democratic con- 
gressmen in Chicago and helped Dem- 
ocrats in New York. Another cloud, 
no bigger than a man’s hand, is a so- 
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called American Action Committee, 
with a secret list of purgees. People 
don’t like such silly business. 


But what of Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and New York now? 

In Ohio, John Bricker is running 
very strong in his campaign, and his 
opponent, Sen. James W. Huffman, 
seems confused and ineffective. A big 
victory for Bricker seems 
likely to win three Demo- 
cratic House seats for Re- 
publican candidates. Gov. 
Frank Lausche seemed cer- 
tain to win in August. His 
apparent lead declined dur- 
ing the meat shortage, but 
he called on President Tru- 
man to lift controls and now 
enjoys the prestige attend- 
ant upon that action. His 
stock is rising again, but no 
one can tell how the governorship 
may go. Lausche seems weaker in in- 
dustrial districts than in 1944, but 
stronger in agricultural counties. 

All political reporters whom I have 
consulted in Pennsylvania, including 
those who work for Democratic pa- 
pers, predict the election of Gov. Ed- 
ward Martin to the senatorship. His 
majority over Guffey is estimated at 
200,000 or more. This ought to swing 
from five to seven of Pennsylvania's 
House seats from Democratic to Re- 
publican. The Republican state ticket, 
with James H. Duff for governor, 
looks safe now. , 

In New York, the polls, the betting 
odds and the opinions of political re- 
porters all indicate an overwhelming 
Dewey majority. If he continues to 
lead by such a substantial margin, he 
will probably carry Candidate Irving 
Ives into the Senate. Moreover, if the 
Republican trend of early October 
continues, it will capture four Demo- 
cratic seats in the House. 

A favorable omen for New York 
Democrats is a heavy registration in 
the big cities. New York City is up 
one-third of 1942. Republicans say 
it has been due to indignation over 
the meat shortage. Democrats say it is 
mostly a normal increase, due to re- 
turned soldiers, returned war workers 
who, in 1942, were away from the 
city, new residents and new voters. 


All election predictions, however, 
which are raining down in this season, 
should be tempered by the considera- 
tions suggested earlier in this piece. 
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UCTS CORP., big name in hydraulic power systems, produces remarkably efficient units 


—machined to the last whisper of perfection. Essential to these precision operations are Shell Industrial Lubricants, 


Liquid Lever 


HROUGH the “liquid lever”—the hydraulic principle widely 
I developed and applied by Adel— gentle pressure is magni- 
fied into unbelievable power ... 


Full use of hydraulics demands precision in both manufacture 
and application. Adel often hones parts to tolerances of less 
than 5-millionths of an inch... 


To maintain these “split hair” tolerances, some machines are 
run nonstop—day and night—to prevent unbalancing delicate 
seitings by temperature changes in the equipment. That’s shav- 
ing it mighty close—when youre dealing with systems that 
control such powerful forces. 

Shell Industrial Lubricants, performing under these exacting 
conditions, are teamed with the Shell Lubrication Plan to assure 
precise servicing by “prescription”. . . on rigid schedules . . . of 
a wide variety of precision machinery at Adel’s plant. 


In the shaping of metal parts —including special lightweight 


LEADERS In 


alloys—within superfine limits, Shell Cutting Oils are used ex- 
clusively. Results are tested by x-ray and magnetic inspection 
as well as hydrostatically... measurements checked by compara- 
tors, optical flats, monochromatic light wave micrometers... and 
other revealing fault finders. Few are found, and Adel gener- 
ously praises Shell lubricants and services. 


As new machines and new methods come into use, the need 
for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell's complete and 
progressive plan includes: study and analysis of plant and 
machines; engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; 
schedules and controls for each machine; periodic reports on 
progress. 
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Are you absolutely sure the ma- 
chines in your plant benefit by all 
that’s new in lubrication? Call in the 
Shell Lubrication Engineer. 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 














Was it the climate of the rain-washed Alleghenies? Was it a special 
quality of grain? Was it in the yeast culture that Abraham Overholt had 


succeeded in developing? No one knew for sure. But the fact remains Zo% OF 
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that Old Overholt has a rich, robust, grainy taste—and a deep, inviting amber /? 
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color—that set it apart. And the years—136 of them—have only added =n 
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to the popularity of this good, honest, straight rye whiskey. 


They have not changed its character. 
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Its good taste always stands out 






Straight Rye Whiskey—Bottled in Bond — 100 Proof 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 


